Iconography and Images 


Ancient Concepts 


This article will briefly examine some concepts of 
material religious image in ancient India, that is 
to say, from Vedic times (probably c. 12th-8th cents. 
BCE) to 12th century CE. It will not deal with 
abstract images that are meditated upon in spiri- 
tual practices or with the aesthetic of image or art 
history. The earliest historical testimonies of 
material religious images in the subcontinent go 
back to the 2nd century BCE, after which it grad- 
ually became an omnipresent phenomenon. Yet, 
no Indian philosophical system paid serious 
attention to the notion of religious image before 
the disciples of + Ramanuja (12th cent. CE). 
Sources available to explore concepts of material 
religious image in ancient India are scant and 
mainly literary and epigraphic. 

Though the word “image” is not entirely satis- 
factory, it is adopted in this article to refer to the 
representation of a god, religious leader, or per- 
fect soul. “Icon” refers to images made according 
to fixed canonical rules and would not include 
formless religious images. The term “idol,” espe- 
cially used by European missionaries and British 
colonial reports, is tainted by Christian culture 
and loaded with negative undertones; in Indian 
history, it would only suit the iconophobia of sev- 
eral modern Indian currents and Islam. 

Sanskrit language (and languages derived from 
it) is a mine of terms designating material religious 
image. A well-known ancient term is pratima 
(from prati + root ma-, “to copy”). Other com- 
mon terms are bimba (sometimes vimba, vimva, 
reflection) and bera (probably from vera, body). 
Pratikrti (lit. substitute), is comparatively rare (at 
least in ritual literature). Arcd is a generic name 
for material images that receive worship (> puja, 
arca). Ritual literature distinguishes images accord- 
ing to their function: for instance, kautuka (also 
arca), which receives the daily worship, autsava 
(or utsavabera), festival image, and so on. The 
term >liriga is characteristic of Saivism. Marti 
(manifestation), riipa (shape, form), svariipa (own 
shape), deva (god, deity), and devata (deity) occa- 
sionally designate material images. The word 
arcavatara ([divine] descent in an image) does not 
seem to appear in literature prior to the 


12th century. The term vyiha (divine emanation 
in > Paficaratra context) designates not a material 
image, but a group of divine manifestations. 


Indus Valley 


Archaeological exploration of the prehistoric 
Indus Valley society (sometimes called civiliza- 
tion) has unearthed a considerable quantity of 
iconographical material. The Indus Valley society, 
whose “Mature Harappan period” started around 
the 25th century BCE and disappeared around 
the 18th century BCE, developed in the northeast 
of the subcontinent. Modern research sometimes 
interprets Indus seal figures representing persons 
sitting in a “yogic” posture as images of > Siva or 
Pasupati, clay representations of fat women as 
mother goddesses, and so on. The anthropomor- 
phic, semi-anthropromorphic, or fantastic figures 
from the Indus society will continue to receive all 
kinds of interpretations until the Indus “script” is 
deciphered, which could put an end to such spec- 
ulations. At present it is not known what was 
divine and human in those seals, or whether there 
was any differentiation at all between the two in 
the Indus society. 


Ancient Vedic Society 


In contrast with the Indus Valley society, the 
ancient Vedic society (one among the many 
human groups that lived on the subcontinent) 
does not seem to have valued material images, 
perhaps with a few exceptions. Its members com- 
posed, compiled, used, and transmitted Vedic 
texts, from the Rgvedasamhita (12th to 8th cents. 
BCE; > Vedas and Brahmanas) to the early 
> Upanisads (c. 5th cent. BCE). The authority of 
Vedism largely extended beyond this time limit, 
to such an extent that it legitimated and continues 
to legitimate rituals and religious practices that 
have little to do with ancient Vedic culture. 
Ancient Vedic literature does not show evi- 
dence of material representations of deities, but it 
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depicts gods and goddesses as possessing bodies, 
particularly in the Revedasamhita, which is the 
literary historical core of Vedism. Poetic vision 
and creation relied heavily on the belief in the 
inherent power of language. Language, accompa- 
nied by ritual, was a tool for manifesting > Vedic 
gods. One may even venture that, while ancient 
Vedism rarely used material images, the very sub- 
stance of its religious images was language. More- 
over, it conveyed perfectly the mobility that is a 
hallmark of the Vedic society, which it attributed 
to its gods. Later strata of the ancient Vedic cor- 
pus distinguish the mobility of gods from the 
sedentariness of demons (> asuras): these are said 
to remain seated in their halls (SBr. 6.8.1.1). 

The period from the 4th to the 2nd century 
BCE could have been one of an iconological crise 
de conscience, that is, a period of accommodation 
to material religious iconology in various circles 
of the Vedic society. Several Kalpastitras mention 
temples without any animosity; Yaska’s Nirukta 
discusses the anthropomorphic character of gods, 
and the Svetasvataropanisad discusses the divine 
body and its representation and interestingly uses 
the term pratima in this context. 


Early Political Use of Religious 
Images 


Two major early testimonies, both ascribed to 
the 2nd century BCE, reflect the place of divine 
images in politics. One is numismatic: six coins of 
Agathokles, an Indo-Greek king, contain images 
of Vasudeva and Balarama (> Krsna). The other 
testimony is Patafijali’s commentary on Panini’s 
Astadhyayi 5.3.99, which ordains that the suffix 
-ka is to be added to the names of gods > Siva, 
Skanda (= Murukan), and Visakha when their 
cultic images (arca) are designated. Moreover, 
this suffix applies solely to the names of the 
images that were sold by Mauryas “to obtain 
gold” and not to contemporaneous images. This 
ordinance seems to show that the grammarian 
believed that cultic image was a mere representa- 
tion, not to be considered as a god. 

The Arthasastra (> artha), a manual of political 
sciences (perhaps 4th cent. CE in its present 
form), shows evidence of political exploitation 
of divine images. The royal power could use 
them to demoralize or destroy credulous enemies: 
royal agents hidden inside (?) temple images 
impersonate the god and converse with the king 
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to spread in the enemy’s country the rumor of the 
king’s intimacy with the divine power; fake inaus- 
picious events are created in images (in the 
enemy’s country), necessitating ritual atonements 
by the enemy, who is then killed during the ritual 
performance, and so on. The king could also 
employ images and temples to deceive his own 
subjects with a view to augmenting the royal trea- 
sury: for instance, his “inspector of deities” might 
arrange the display of fake serpents in temples 
and earn money by making the devotees pay to 
see them, or he might construct a temple over- 
night and claim the next day that it was a miracle, 
constituting a new source of income. 

However, these techniques do not mean that 
kings were devoid of devotion. Moreover, rituals 
prescribed in scriptures were at the kings’ dis- 
posal to atone for these desecrating actions. 
Closely connected with the concept of king (often 
designated by the term deva; > kingship) as an 
object worthy of viewing (darsana; > puja and 
dargan) and devotion (> bhakti) is the attitude 
associating both living and dead kings with divine 
images. Coins stamped with divine or Buddhistic 
images and images of monarchs on each face con- 
firm the close association of kings with superhu- 
man beings and gods. Kings also installed statues 
of themselves in the precincts of the temples 
whose building they patronized. 

The tradition of honoring Buddhist stupas may 
have originally been associated with royal funer- 
ary traditions. In the Common Era, although 
temples were sometimes built to commemorate 
monarchs, there is no definite proof that non- 
Buddhist temples were erected on royal corporeal 
remains. Tamil sources and archaeological stud- 
ies of the beginning of the 1st millennium men- 
tion the worship of commemorative stones of 
heroes, monarchs, artisans, and other dignitaries. 
However, it is not certain whether this custom 
could be interpreted as ancestor worship. 

The Kushana temple of Mat (Mat) near Mathura 
is a rare instance of a sanctuary that contains both 
divine and royal images. The site of Naneghat 
(Naneghat) in Maharashtra is evidence of memo- 
rial monument. Bhasa’s Pratimanataka (variously 
dated between the 1st and 9th cents. CE) describes 
the entry of Bharata into a hall of royal images, 
said to be attended by a devakulika, that is, a “per- 
son attached to the devakula”” Devakula is gener- 
ally understood as “temple” in early texts such as 
the Sarikhayanagrhyasitra, but the exact meaning 
of devakulika in the Pratimandataka remains to be 
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determined, since the word deva also refers to 
kings. The images in the hall first appear to 
Bharata to be divine images; he is later told that 
these are the images of his deceased father and 
forefathers. In this passage Bhasa seems to illus- 
trate, through the initial ambiguity between divine 
and human images and the subsequent recogni- 
tion of their difference experienced by Bharata, 
the distinction between the divine image built 
according to canonical requirements and the real- 
istic representation of human individuals. 


Images of the Buddha 


In ancient India, divine image was an object of 
worship or a means to worship the deity it repre- 
sented. But the representation of disappeared or 
spiritually liberated persons, such as the Buddha 
or the tirthankaras, and its worship is a paradox: 
having completely disappeared through their 
extinction (nirvana) or spiritual > liberation 
(moksa, mukti), such persons cannot help the 
devotees or play the role of an intermediary with 
divine powers. They can only be remembered by 
their followers for inspiration. 

The early Buddhist iconology, like the Vedic 
attitude, is important for understanding later Hindu 
concepts of religious image (> Hinduism and 
Buddhism). That the earliest extant Buddhist stone 
sculpture (3rd-2nd cents. BCE) is aniconic can- 
not be denied. Not only does it not represent the 
Buddha, but it also positively represents his absence, 
for instance, by an empty throne. This does not 
preclude the possibility of contemporaneous 
iconic representations of Buddha, though there is 
no documentation to support this conjecture. 

Evidence shows that in the 3rd century BCE, 
certain Buddhists worshipped the Buddha or his 
previous incarnations (bodhisattvas) in the form 
of relics (Skt. dhatu, sarira). The early extant 
stupas, which contained relics and sculptures but 
without the image of the Buddha, support the 
hypothesis that relic worship preceded image 
worship in Buddhism. Buddhist relics (originally, 
at least) were taken from incinerated, not from 
nonincinerated, bodies. Some scholars connect 
the veneration of relics in stipas with the inhu- 
mation of un-incinerated bodies of ascetics and 
the veneration of their tombs. Relics were the 
objects of pilgrimages (> tirtha and tirthayatra) 
and + processions and meant to be seen and 
touched. However, relic worship was not accepted 
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in all Buddhist circles. Those favoring it main- 
tained that relics were imbued with Buddhist vir- 
tues and (perhaps) even with life. By around the 
3rd century CE, the image of Buddha was consid- 
ered to be a kind of relic. Making images of Bud- 
dha and taking them in procession was common 
practice at that time. The image of Buddha was 
considered to be a person in some monasteries. 
In some circles, however, representing the Bud- 
dha continued to be disapproved of, either on 
doctrinal grounds or because of the commercial 
aspect of image worship. 

The practice of image reliquaries (i.e. images 
into which relics are introduced) seems to have 
been current in the Far East, but ancient documen- 
tation about it is rare in India. The Bhiksuni- 
vinayavibhanga (pre-6th cent.) prohibits nuns from 
accepting such images. The merits of making and 
installing image reliquaries are mentioned in Gilgit 
manuscripts (tentatively dated 6th-7th cents.). The 
earliest mention of the worship of Buddhist scrip- 
tures seems to date back to the beginning of the 
Common Era. It was apparently an alternative to 
and even competed with image worship. Worship 
of manuscripts was also common practice in Jain- 
ism. It is also prescribed by Hindu manuals, for 
example in the Paficaratra Pauskarasamhita. 


Image as a Person: A Debate around 
the 5th Century 


The period around the 5th to 6th century illus- 
trates well the coexistence of various and some- 
times contradictory concepts of the religious 
image. One example concerns the question of 
whether the image was a living person. During 
the first three centuries CE, the image of the Bud- 
dha presided over assemblies and received vari- 
ous marks of attention, such as protection from 
rain. It was given a “perfumed room” in monas- 
teries. The poems of the > Alvars, Tamil Vaisnava 
saints (6th-9th cents.), identify the material 
image of god as the body of god. The image, as a 
sentient person, receives offerings addressed to 
his five senses and interacts with the devotee. For 
example, the term darsana (vision) in this reli- 
gious context is interpreted both as the deity’s 
showing itself to the devotee and the act of seeing 
the deity by the devotee (> puja and darsana). 
This notion seems to have existed in Buddhism 
since the beginning of the Common Era, because 
it was said that the devotee obtained merits by 
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seeing the auspicious marks of the image of the 
Buddha. 

The legal counterpart of the religious image as 
a living person is its ownership. Epigraphy seems 
to testify to the possession of property by reli- 
gious images as early as the 2nd century CE. By 
the 5th to 6th centuries, the idea was well estab- 
lished. Buddhist relics and stupas were also con- 
sidered to be legal owners. But the same period 
saw the existence of objections to the notion of 
the religious image as a living and legal person. 
The Mimamsaka (> Mimamsa) author Sabara 
(4th or 5th cent.) criticizes the notion that gods 
have bodies and own land and villages (SaBh. 
9.1.6). He refers (through the position of his 
opponent) to painted representations of deities, 
but all religious images are probably included in 
the debate. Sabara’s discussion of this topic is con- 
textual, for his main purpose is to refute the iden- 
tification of Vedic sacrifice (yaga) with worship 
(puja), not to reject worship, a customary reli- 
gious activity. Sabara’s commentator Kumiarila 
(between 600 and 700?) admitted the “dharmic 
character” (dharmatva) of the worship of temple 
deities, because those who perform Vedic sacri- 
fices also perform that worship. It seems that the 
notion of the image as a legal person was accepted 
by the members of different strata of the Indian 
society, including the religious and nonreligious 
elite. Ownership of properties by religious images 
perhaps helped to avoid legal disputes. The 
extraordinary growth of temple worship and its 
immense socioeconomic importance certainly 
strengthened this ideological consensus. 


Images, Mantic Signs, Iconography 


The oldest dated text to record “iconographic” 
prescriptions is the Brhatsamhita, a 6th-century 
manual of divination by Varahamihira. Several 
important Hindu and Buddhist manuals of ico- 
nography and fine arts (Silpasastra) were written 
before the end of the 1st millennium. Temple rit- 
ual manuals (of c. 10th cent.) of various sectarian 
affiliations (»North Indian Temple Rituals; 
>South Indian temple rituals) also contain a 
wealth of “iconographic” data among their pre- 
scriptions for making and installing images. 
Among puranic material, the Citrasutra (3.35-43) 
of the Visnudharmottarapurdana (5th-11th cents.) 
is well known for its “iconographic” prescriptions. 
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Hindu ritual manuals, notably of the > Vaikha- 
nasa Vaisnava school (late 1st mill.), present two 
classifications of divine images. The first classifies 
images into “nonhuman” and “human” images 
(apaurusa and paurusa). The second contains up 
to five categories of divine images: “self-mani- 
fested” (svayamvyakta, “in which the supreme 
god, Visnu, reveals himself directly as an image”), 
“divine” (divya, “founded by gods other than 
Visnu”), “founded by a rsi” (rsa) or “by a perfect 
person” (saiddha), “antique” (paurana, pauranika), 
and “human” (mdnusa). The second classification 
is current (with variations) among other Vaisnava 
and Saiva manuals (sometimes with fewer catego- 
ries). It brings into line different varieties of reli- 
gious images and systematizes notions used in 
earlier ritual literature. The basic difference is that 
of supernatural (“nonhuman”) and human origin 
(“human”). The first four categories of the second 
classification are supernatural. The characteristics 
of supernatural images and the rites offered to 
them need not follow the rules fixed by scriptures. 
The images of “human” origin are subject to stan- 
dardized iconographic and ritual prescriptions. The 
“antique” image forms a particular case: the iden- 
tity of its human founder is forgotten; it is not 
bound by scriptural rules. 

Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu legends as well as 
local Mahatmyas often mention miraculous and 
supernatural images in which gods or supreme 
beings directly manifest themselves. The discov- 
ery of such images, even formless stones, is linked 
with supernatural events; the place of their exis- 
tence is announced in dream and the like. The 
Mayamata, a treatise of fine arts (composed 
between the 9th and 12th cent.), describes the 
“self-manifested” liriga (svayambhilinga) as devoid 
of all canonical features and ordains that it should 
not be mended in any way. A similar observation 
is made in the Ajitagama, a Saiva > Tantra. Several 
other objects are believed to be sacred, for exam- 
ple, linga pebbles (banaliniga) found in rivers 
(originally the Narmada), which are supposed to 
have been created by Siva, and > salagramas, lithic 
nodules found mainly in the Gandaki river, which 
are held by Vaisnavas to be direct manifestations 
of Visnu. Although such objects are natural from 
the modern nonreligious point of view (not being 
man-made), they are considered supernatural 
from the Indian religious point of view. 

In contrast with the supernatural images, those 
created by artisans must meet fixed “iconographic” 
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standards. “Iconography” originally seems to have 
been closely linked with divination in India. As 
already mentioned, the earliest dated text to 
describe religious images (including Buddhist and 
Jain) is the Brhatsamhita, a treatise of divination. 
Laksana (also nimitta and linga) is a key concept 
in this text, used to designate the signs that need 
to be interpreted to foretell future events. The 
Brhatsamhita mentions religious images in two 
contexts. In the first context, images are described 
as the possible seat of “non-natural events” 
(utpatas) such as anomalous and causeless breaks, 
movements, and sweating, which are bad omens. 
The second context is “iconographic”: images 
should include a set of laksanas (such as the form, 
position, clothing, weapons, symbols, etc.) to 
announce positive results. Laksana in this context 
is often interpreted as an iconographic character- 
istic, but the real meaning is closer (at least origi- 
nally) to the notion of “sign” in divination. The 
term laksana is also employed in mantic descrip- 
tions of human bodies in the Brhatsamhita and 
later manuals of divination. Image making is also 
closely associated with divination. The choice of 
raw material and its extraction are supervised by 
an astrologist-prognosticator. Measurements are 
also vital: later fine arts (Silpa) and ritual manuals 
often refer to the so-called ayadi method by which 
the measurements of all parts of the images (as well 
as temples, palanquins, etc.) are verified. These 
numerical series reveal the effects of measure- 
ments and help to rectify them to attract good 
and prevent bad effects. From the point of view of 
divination, the so-called iconography is but a 
manner of integrating the image into natural laws 
so that it does not portend unwanted results. 
From this perspective, the “human” images of the 
above classification conform to natural laws and 
are “natural.” 


Installation 


Pratistha (here translated as “installation”) is gen- 
erally understood as a rite that gives life or power 
to a religious image. There is, however, no definite 
proof that installation was originally a rite, 
namely, a systematized and replicable succession 
of religious ceremonies. In Brahmanas (> Vedas 
and Brahmanas) and several Upanisads, the 
word pratistha signifies “establishing.” In the 
Taittiriyopanisad, it designates the process of 
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establishing oneself at various spiritual levels. 
Pratistha also has a political connotation in later 
Sanskrit literature, such as the establishment of a 
dynasty. In the Buddhist inscriptions of the first 
four centuries CE, pratistha seems to mean mate- 
rial fixation. It concerned relics, which were sup- 
posed to possess an inherent religious value (and 
even life), as well as man-made objects such as 
images and architectural elements of the stipa, 
like the parasol (chattra), and so on. The 
Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita, an early text (per- 
haps 1st cent. CE), also ordains the installation of 
Buddhist scriptures. Early Buddhist pratistha was 
probably a public and solemn event, but there is 
no proof that it was a rite. 

The group of performers of pratisthd and the 
hierarchy of its members varied according to the 
social importance of the event, the time, and 
the religious context. The relation among the 
patron who financed the installation, the artisan 
who made the image, and the religious actors who 
performed the ceremonies does not seem to have 
been uniform until the installation ritual was 
standardized by the Hindu temple ritual manuals 
at the end of the 1st millennium. These manuals 
defend the dominance of temple priests over the 
artisan and ritual operations. But artisans seem 
to have had a comparatively higher status in 
Buddhist milieus and according to some Hindu 
texts, for instance, the Visnudharmottarapurana 
3.97.1, which identifies the architect-artisan (stha- 
pati) as one of the 16 priests (rtvij) of the 
pratistha. 

In ancient Hinduism, pratistha was performed 
not only to newly made images, but also to previ- 
ously venerated objects, as in the case of the Bud- 
dhist relics. The Pauskarasamhita, a Paficaratra 
Vaisnava Tantra, mentions the installation of pre- 
viously worshipped stones marked with Vaisnava 
symbols such as imprints of divine feet, of discs, 
and lotuses. Nevertheless, the meaning of pratistha 
came to be attached mainly to newly made images. 

The end of the 1st millennium saw an over- 
whelming scriptural standardization of the instal- 
lation ritual, with which certain rudimentary 
theological notions were associated. Scholars 
sometimes search for an original nucleus of a 
pratistha on the basis of this standardization. 
According to these scholars, the rite of pratistha 
progressively integrated various modules, becom- 
ing more complex as it evolved from simple 
domestic forms to elaborate public celebrations. 
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There is, however, no evidence for such a sce- 
nario. Pratistha seems to have developed in a 
constant dialectical movement among various 
modules, ceremonies, theological concepts, and 
so on, and this accretion was not unidirectional. 

As scriptural prescriptions tended to idealize 
ritual processes, traces of exchanges of practices 
and of mutual influences faded away, but some- 
times remained discernible like watermarks. A 
significant example is that of the connection 
between Buddhist reliquaries and foundation 
deposits in Hindu image pedestals and temples. 
Reliquaries and deposits are different by defini- 
tion; archaeological findings seem to confirm this 
difference. However, the contents of the two boxes 
are often comparable: auspicious symbols, pre- 
cious stones, and so forth. Though reliquaries are 
supposed also to contain human bones or ashes, 
this is not always the case. Giving a different name 
to something can help a particular religious tradi- 
tion to appropriate a common custom; it also for- 
mally wards off ambiguity by imposing a specific 
functional interpretation. The Hindu scriptural 
term “embryo” (garbha) for foundation deposits 
precludes the possibility of any identification with 
a reliquary. 

An example of dialectical movement between 
ritual prescription and interpretation is the open- 
ing of the eyes of the image. This ceremony has 
long been considered by scholars to be a module 
characteristic of the pratisthd ritual. It is alluded 
to by the Buddhist Ratnagunasamcayagatha (pre- 
5th cent. CE) and prescribed by two post-Vedic 
texts, the Baudhdyagrhyaparisistasitra and the 
Vaikhdnasasmartasitra. However, the Brhatsam- 
_ hita (6th cent. CE) does not include it in its instal- 
lation ritual. This ceremony became an important 
topic in Hindu manuals with regard to the ritual 
distribution of the roles of the artisan and 
the temple priests. Some manuals distinguish 
between the opening of the eyes without > man- 
tras (by the artisan) and with mantras (symbolic, 
performed by the priest), with a purification of 
the image from the intervening touch of the arti- 
san. The persistent remodeling of this ceremony 
illustrates how socioreligious preoccupations influ- 
enced the various forms of the installation ritual. 

Power was inherent in supernatural and mirac- 
ulous images because they were of extraordinary 
origin. In contrast, man-made images were given 
power and/or consciousness during the pratistha 
ritual through several modules such as opening 
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of the eyes of the image, showering it with water 
imbued with divine power at the end of the rite, 
and, sometimes, the application to the image of 
color mixed with gold, symbolizing supplemen- 
tary power. 


Religious Image and Philosophy: 
Nyaya 


Theology appears to be a comparatively recent 
topic in ancient Hindu philosophical schools. 
Discussions of the notion of religious image are 
rare. The examples of the > Nyaya- > Vaisesika 
schools is significant in this regard. The Vaisesika- 
sutras (probably first cents. CE) do not directly 
refer to God. The Nyayasitras (probably before 
the end of the 3rd cent. CE) mention God only 
incidentally. They refer to a theory according to 
which God is the cause of the universe, but it is 
not certain that this was the author’s thesis. The 
situation changed in the 6th century with the 
commentators Prasastapada and Uddyotakara, 
who clearly accept the notion of a creator god. 
In the 11th century, Udayana brings in an 
entirely new perspective. The main aim of his 
Nyayakusumanijali is to establish the existence of 
God through reasoning. 

The oldest Naiyayika discussions about God’s 
body are traceable to two works of the 9th century, 
Bhasarvajiias Nyayabhisana and Jayantabhatta’s 
Nyayamahijari. Both reject the notion of God pos- 
sessing a body. Two centuries later, Udayana 
rejected that God, as the omniscient creator of 
the universe, possessed a body, but accepted it for 
the performance of specific actions such as teach- 
ing the Veda. He named these occasional bodies 
“bodies of manifestation” (nirmdnakdya), an 
expression also found in Buddhism. Udayana also 
discussed the image of deities in the context of 
the efficacy of rituals. He rejects the idea that rites 
could transform ritual objects, including divine 
images. But then, if they do not gain new qualities 
through pratistha, how could one obtain merits 
through the worship of such images? Udayana’s 
answer is twofold. First, the transformation takes 
place not in material objects, religious images, 
and so on, but in the patron of the rite. Second, 
the deities do not enter images, but their con- 
sciousness is expressed in them. Udayana’s view 
is far from the elementary theological views 
expressed in the manuals of temple priests. But it 
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perhaps shows the concern of an 11th-century 
Naiyayika to legitimate the installation and efh- 
cacy of religious images. 


Religious Image and Philosophy: 
Sankara 


Unlike the Mimamsakas and Naiyayikas, > Sankara 
(8th cent. CE) appears to look with favor on the 
notion of divine body, even though this applies 
simply to the mundane level (vyavaharika), which 
is ultimately unreal because it disappears when 
the supreme level (pdramarthika) is reached. He 
states that gods possess bodies, even though they 
have particular characteristics, such as not know- 
ing hunger. Through their yogic power, gods can 
possess several bodies simultaneously, to receive 
offerings in different places at the same time - 
a thesis diametrically opposed to that of the 
Mimamsa. He finds support for this notion in the 
texts of Sruti and Smrti, whose statements about 
divine bodies Sabara considered to be mere lau- 
datory statements (arthavada). Sankara does not 
identify images as deities. His observations about 
material supports of worship, including religious 
images, salagramas, and so on are contextual to 
other discussions and appear mainly as illustra- 
tions. The relation between the deity and its image 
is used to illustrate the relation of superimposi- 
tion (adhydsa). Superimposition is the imposing 
of the properties of one thing on another, just as 
the idea of a deity is superimposed on its image. 
Sankara also uses the relation between image and 
deity in another passage to illustrate symbolic rela- 
tion: the divine image is apprehended as a symbol 
(pratika) and is only identified with the deity it 
represents in a secondary (gauna) manner. 


Conclusion 


The material religious image became an over- 
whelming cultural phenomenon and a consen- 
sual social object in the Indian society of the 1st 
millennium CE. It was not a specifically “Hindu” 
phenomenon. But several circles were skeptical 
about material religious images. The belief in the 
notion of divine body did not automatically lead 
to the acceptance that images were gods or their 
bodies. The making and installing of religious 
images were constant objects of standardization, 
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especially after the 8th century. Discussions of 
God's body and religious images emerged in the 
philosophical domain from circa the beginning 
of the 2nd millennium. By the 12th century, the 
influence of Saiva and Vaisnava currents and per- 
haps of Islamic aniconism conditioned the emer- 
gence of various concepts of religious image, both 
iconophilic and iconophobic. Divine material 
images gained a prominent place in theological 
systems, such as that of > Vallabha (late 15th 
cent.), while their worship was denounced by cer- 
tain other movements, poets, and masters such as 
> Vémana and > Kabir (both 15th cent.). 
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GERARD COLAS 


Art 


Modern Hinduism is a very visual culture, popu- 
lated by brightly colored and ornamented images 
of gods, goddesses, and divine beings, some with 
multiple arms and heads, and dramatic expres- 
sions (see fig. 1). These images have been made for 
the past two thousand years and are one of 
the principle means for the transmission of the 
Hindu tradition to its practitioners. An under- 
standing of iconography - the study of the 
subjects and themes of images (as well as architec- 
ture) - is essential for the interpretation of this 
vibrant, visual world of Hinduism over the past 
two millennia. 

At its most basic, the iconography of Hinduism 
is concerned with the identification of the names 
and identities of deities. A complex and shared, 
visual symbolic language developed from the early 
centuries of the Common Era that could be read 
by lay devotees without a priestly interpreter. This 
enabled images of deities to be distinguished from 
humans and Hindu images to be distinguished 
from the contemporaneous Buddhist or Jain ones, 
and the many Hindu deities and their various 
manifestations could be identified apart. But the 
study of iconography also embraces the wider 
interpretation of symbolic and allegorical mean- 
ings in visual media, as well as the historical per- 
petuation and transformation of themes, motifs, 
and types. Hindu images include the most simple 
forms, such as a rock or natural feature, and the 
more abstract and idealized images, such as the 
cylindrical, smooth-shafted > linga. But it is the 
multitude of anthropomorphic or theriomorphic 
(wholly or partially) images of deities and super- 
human beings that - in all their complex, rich, and 
meaningful variety - dominate the study of Hindu 
iconography. Before turning to the historical ori- 


gins of Hindu images and iconography between 
the 2nd century BCE and the early centuries of 
the Common Era, it is necessary to examine the 
Western visual encounter with Hinduism and 
the development of the academic study of iconog- 
raphy in India. 


Historiography 


The initial encounter with Hinduism by Western- 
ers was primarily visual and oral. Visitors to India 
were both fascinated and often appalled by the 
temples and their deities, the ancient monuments, 
and contemporary rituals such as the public festi- 
val processions, > sati, and “hook swinging” Fol- 
lowing the gradual translation and interpretation 
of some of the foundational Sanskrit literature, 
notably the > Bhagavadgita in 1785, this visual 
and oral understanding of Hinduism followed a 
different path to the textualisation of the Hindu 
past, leading to the many studies of Hindu art, ico- 
nography, and ethnography of the past century. 
The first book to focus on Hindu iconography 
in a European language was Major E. Moor’s ency- 
clopedic Sri Sarva Deva Sabha or The Hindu Pan- 
theon, first published in 1810, one part of the 
broader European Enlightenment classification of 
religions, myths, and deities. E. Moor (1771-1848) 
served in the East India Company's army in west- 
ern and southern India from 1783 to 1792, and 
again from 1796 to 1805 before retiring to Suffolk 
in 1806 (Mitter, 1977, 178-180). His pioneering 
publication discussed both the myths and ritual 
practices of Hinduism and outlined the mythol- 
ogy and iconography of the major deities. What is 
striking in The Hindu Pantheon is the illustration 
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Fig. 1: Images on a gopuram of the Minaksi-Sundaresvara Temple, Madurai (photo by Crispin Branfoot). 


of Hindu sculptures, ritual objects, and paintings 
from his own collection, and that of his contem- 
poraries Lord Valentia, Charles “Hindoo” Stuart, 
and the East India Company’s Museum. These 
include exquisite Rajput paintings, small bronzes 
of individual figures or groups, metal plaques, and 
> puja-related utensils, mostly dating to the late 
18th century. The many deities discussed include 
the major pan-Indian gods as well as regional dei- 
ties, such as Kandeh Rao (Khandoba), Ballaji 
(> Venkatesvara), and Wittoba (Vitthoba). The 
contemporary European interest in and classifica- 
tion of Hindu iconography is also evident in the 
production in southern India between the 1770s 
and 1830s of scroll paintings and illustrated 
albums of deities by Indian artists, often for Euro- 
pean patrons (Archer, 1992; Dallapiccola, 2010). 
E. Moor’s The Hindu Pantheon had a sustained 
impact beyond academic circles and was reprinted 
in 1864 in Madras, a smaller and more portable 
edited version with additional illustrations and 
notes by Reverend William Simpson. 

In the later 19th century, academic work on 
Hindu iconography and images took second place 
both to the work by textual scholars on the classi- 
cal Hinduism of the > Vedas, > Upanisads, and 
epics, and to the extensive field surveys of histori- 
cal archaeology and architecture. Textual scholar- 


ship both advanced academic knowledge of the 
religion’s history and, with the production of 
handbooks of Hindu mythology, helped the newly 
arrived visitor to India to understand the variety 
of images encountered. Not all were illustrated, 
however: J. Dowson’s A Classical Dictionary of 
Hindu Mythology (1879; further editions in 1888, 
1891) was not, and WJ. Wilkins’ Hindu Mythol- 
ogy: Vedic and Puranic (1882, 1901) included 
drawings based upon contemporary Kalighat 
paintings and prints from Calcutta, where the 
author was stationed as a missionary. 

Knowledge of earlier Hindu iconography in the 
early 19th century was informed by the encounter 
with a limited number of the most accessible tem- 
ples, such as the rock-cut cave temple at Elephanta 
that Western visitors had been describing since 
the 1530s. Considerable progress was made 
across the 19th century to the understanding of 
the Indian > temple by J. Fergusson, A. Cunning- 
ham, J. Burgess, and R. Mitra. But the serious 
study of Hindu sculpture and iconography 
remained in its infancy during this period. The 
lingering legacy of repugnance felt by many Euro- 
pean observers for the “monstrous many-armed 
idols” of the Hindu pantheon can partly be blamed. 
Research into Hindu iconography might have 
been taken more seriously if the application of 
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photography to the study of India’s architecture 
from the 1850s had been pursued with the same 
vigor for the temples’ sculpture. Despite consider- 
ing sculpture less important than architecture, J. 
Fergusson stated that photographs of authentic 
examples “from Hindu temples of the best age” 
would enable the history of sculpture and the 
illustration of Hindu mythology to be satisfacto- 
rily given to the public (Fergusson, 1876, 35-39). 
Such photographs of Hindu sculptures in situ 
would then have complemented the growing body 
of large, high-quality sculptures and paintings of 
deities in public and private collections during the 
19th century to enable a more thorough study of 
Hindu iconography and images (Mitter, 1977; 
Willis, 1997). 

The study of Hindu iconography and Indian 
sculpture in the first half of the 20th century can 
broadly be grouped into four main themes: the 
classification of images by iconography, Buddhist 
and Jain as well as Hindu; the inquiry into the ori- 
gins of Indian iconography; the stylistic develop- 
ment and chronology of sculpture; and the 
philosophical meaning of images. A vast wealth of 
literature has been produced on these topics into 
recent decades. The emphasis on iconography by 
scholars of Indian art from the early 20th century 
was also seen among art historians of Western art, 
who were similarly engaged in the close study and 
classification of Christian iconography from Late 
Antiquity through to the Middle Ages and beyond, 
establishing iconography as a scholarly method of 
inquiry. 

The firm foundations for the study of Hindu 
iconography were established in 1914 by T.A. 
Gopinatha Rao, who took up the challenge pre- 
sented by J. Fergusson in 1876 with regard to the 
use of photography and field survey to examine 
Hindu images. His monumental study provided a 
detailed classification of the names or titles of the 
full range of Hindu deities based upon an exten- 
sive survey of texts (Sastra, > Agamas, and 
> Puranas) and actual images in stone, ivory, or 
metal, the illustrations of which appear through- 
out his work. Many of the stone images were seen 
in situ in the many historic temples that he visited 
across southern India, in Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, and Mysore state. Other illustrations 
were derived from the photographic surveys of 
temple sites and expanding museum collections 
conducted by the Travancore School of Arts; the 
Archaeological Surveys of Madras, Bombay, and 
Mysore; and the Indian Museum in Calcutta. 
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Though his work betrays little concern with the 
images architectural context, dating, or sculptural 
qualities (size, material), he included a huge range 
of subjects with no apparent prejudice against “late” 
material. This includes the two or more meter- 
high architectural sculptures in 17th-century Tamil 
temples, such as at Tatikkompu and Tenkasi, and 
the contemporary ivories produced in Travancore 
(today southern Kerala). By reconnecting icono- 
graphic ideas and principles with actual objects, 
like E. Moor a century earlier, he provided the 
impetus to the sustained recording and descrip- 
tion of images from their origins that continues to 
this day. His study of Hindu iconography with an 
emphasis on southern India was shortly followed 
by B.C. Bhattacharya'’s Indian Images: The Brah- 
manic Iconography for northern India (1921) and 
N.K. Bhattasali’s Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical Sculptures for Bengal (1929). 

A. Coomaraswamy was one of the early 20th cen- 
tury’s most prolific writers on the arts of India, 
ranging from ethnographic studies of art and craft 
in Sri Lanka to the study of early Indian architec- 
ture, Jain art, and pioneering surveys of Rajput 
painting. But it is his deep knowledge of the litera- 
ture, culture, and philosophy of South Asia com- 
bined with a sensitive engagement with Indic 
sculpture, architecture, and painting that has had 
such a huge impact on the understanding of 
images and iconography. Many of his later writ- 
ings engaged with the underlying, inner meanings 
of Indic images rather than the iconographic form 
alone. In his two-volume Yaksas (1928-1931), for 
example, he established the idea of “water cosmol- 
ogy, with water as the basis of existence and the 
key to understanding early Indian culture. He was 
thus able to interpret the shared Indic iconogra- 
phy of, for example, the lotus that is born within 
and grows from water, as a symbol of the principle 
of life, existence, abundance, prosperity, and 
purity (Chandra, 1983, 58). A similar approach 
was taken in his Elements of Buddhist Iconography 
(1935), demonstrating that rather than being dis- 
tinct, it was rooted in a shared Indic culture. 

The scholarly output of studies of Hindu ico- 
nography since the mid-20th century has been 
immense, and there are now detailed studies of 
individual deities, particular sites, or wider 
regions. All these have helped to refine our knowl- 
edge and understanding of the different deities 
and their place within the premodern, classical 
Hindu tradition. Many studies of Hindu sculpture 
are concerned with iconography alone, for it is a 
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sufficiently rich and complex topic, and so studies 
of little-known forms of a deity or unusual sculp- 
tures discovered through fieldwork or museum 
surveys continue to appear in academic literature. 
But the general criticism of iconographic studies 
in the art-historical tradition of E. Panofsky - that 
they do not adequately consider images as artistic 
forms within a particular context, reducing them 
to the status of a historical or cultural document - 
has led to new approaches since the 1980s to the 
study of Hindu images and iconography. 

Once dismissed as an aspect of “popular” Hin- 
duism, divine embodiment and ideas of visuality 
are now seriously addressed (Eck, 1981; Cutler & 
Waghorne, 1985). Hindu images have been under- 
stood within their original viewing context 
through a “period” or “devotional eye” (Davis, 
1997), the theology of images (see Colas, Ancient 
Concepts, above; Valpey, 2006), and within the 
context of 19th-century Hindu reform move- 
ments (Salmond, 2004). Detailed studies of ico- 
nography have also addressed the particular 
context — geographical, historical, political, archi- 
tectural - in which images have been seen and 
used, addressed below. From the genesis of schol- 
arship on Indian iconography, we now need to 
examine the origins of Hindu images in northern 
India two thousand years ago. 


Origins 


The anthropomorphism of deities is rooted in the 
Vedic imagination, but the material expression of 
this conception is much later than the composi- 
tion of the Vedas, for no surviving images of 
unambiguous deities date before the 2nd century 
BCE. The stone and terracotta images that appear 
in the archaeological record at this time may have 
had wooden antecedents. But in a different ritual 
environment that emphasized sacrifice, there was 
little need for such images: the appearance of dei- 
ties with distinct iconography is related to the 
contemporary transformation of Hindu beliefand 
practice. The formative era for the origins of the 
Indian sculptural tradition - Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jain — is the pre-Kushana and Kushana peri- 
ods (c. 150 BCE-250 CE). Some early sculptures 
have been found in other regions, but the main 
focus for the emergence of Hindu iconography 
remains the region around Mathura in northern 
India. Around 250 stone sculptures dating between 
150 BCE and 100 CE have been located here, far 
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more than from any other region, and many more 
date to the following period of Kushana rule to 
c. 250 (Srinivasan, 1989; Quintanilla, 2007). Along- 
side the development of images of the Buddha and 
Jain tirthankaras, identifiable images of > Siva, 
Vasudeva-Krsna (one of the antecedents of the 
puranic > Visnu; > Krsna), Surya (+ navagrahas), 
Laksmi (+ Sri Laksmi), and a warrior goddess 
later identified with » Durga were created. The 
multiplicity convention, whereby deities are depicted 
with multiple arms, and sometime heads or legs 
too, was established in the Mathura region and 
became a standard feature of later Hindu iconog- 
raphy (Srinivasan, 1997). 

In many regions of India, Hindu iconography 
emerged fully developed between the 4th and 6th 
centuries CE, but in Mathura and in the north- 
west, scholars have been able to trace some of the 
formative stages in the development of the visual 
language of attributes, gestures, and postures. It is 
important to note here that the developing ico- 
nography of Hindu deities was shared with both 
Buddhist and Jain images, and in the northwest 
with Hellenic and Iranian deities too. The iconog- 
raphy of the goddess standing on a lotus and lus- 
trated by elephants emerged as a generally Indic 
deity, appearing in Buddhist contexts on stipa 
railings of the 2nd and Ist centuries BCE. Only 
later was this goddess specifically identified as 
the Vaisnava goddess Laksmi. Anthropomorphic 
images of a bearded deity holding a trident and 
standing before a bull appear on coins of the 
Kushana king Vima Kadphises (c. 102-127 CE). 
In the northwestern context of these coins’ circu- 
lation, the iconography was identified with both 
Siva and the Iranian wind deity Oéso; an older 
source may have been similar images of Poseidon 
on Indo-Greek coins of the 2nd century BCE. The 
puranic Visnu is well known to be a composite 
of several earlier cults of deities, including the 
Vedic Visnu, Vasudeva-Krsna, Krsna-Gopala, and 
Narayana: the earliest Vaisnava images are of a 
standing two- or four-armed figure holding a 
varying combination of the conch, wheel, and 
mace of later iconography. This assimilation 
of existing deities into an overarching Vaisnava 
pantheon is similarly evident among Visnu 
> avatdras with their characteristic iconography 
of animals (Matsya, Karma), part animals (Varaha, 
Narasimha; see fig. 2), and humans (Balarama, 
> Rama, Krsna). 

Textual sources that discuss iconography, such 
as the Visnudharmottarapurana or Brhatsamhita, 


Fig. 2: Narasimha, Hoysalesvara Temple, Halebid, Karnataka 
(photo by Crispin Branfoot). 


date to the 6th century or later, and thus these 
early images provide evidence for the emergence 
and importance of deities that do not otherwise 
appear in literary-based histories of early Hindu- 
ism. The conjoined form of Siva and Devi 
(> Mahadevi) as Ardhanarisvara, for example, 
appears two armed in Kushana art long before- 
puranic discussion of this deity (Srinivasan, 1997, 
57). The warrior goddess, later identified with 
Durga, is a good example of this perspective. Prior 
to the composition of the Devimahdtmya in the 
6th century, the warrior goddess was represented 
in images either standing with a lion or defeating 
a buffalo. More than 30 images of this proto-Durga 
have been found from the environs of Mathura 
(Srinivasan, 1997, 282-304). In these images she is 
depicted with four, six, or eight arms, a clear fore- 
runner of her standard later iconography with 
many arms to hold all the deities’ weapons given 
to her to defeat Mahisasura, and to convey her 
supremacy and dynamism - and yet none of the 
Kushana period images of the goddess with a buf- 
falo replicates the narrative of the later text. The 
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iconography of this goddess illustrates a wider 
pattern of assimilation and adaptation from many 
sources. The image of a goddess with a lion may be 
traced to the Mesopotamian goddess Nana. 
Durga’s later iconography holding multiple weap- 
ons may be traced to the extraordinary represen- 
tationsinterracottasfromacrosstheIndo-Gangetic 
region made between the 2nd century BCE and 
the 1st century CE of a standing goddess with 
multiple weapons in her hair, who has subse- 
quently disappeared. 

Such small terracottas, relatively cheaply 
made yet often artistically and iconographically 
sophisticated, emphasize how much material in 
circulation across a wide region from Bengal to 
the Northwest Frontier in early India is missing 
from the archaeological record. This may in part 
explain the striking appearance by the 5th or 
6th centuries across many regions of South Asia 
of a consistent, sophisticated, and recognizable 
iconography for the major deities known to this 
day. Beyond Mathura and parts of the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, there is little evidence for the for- 
mative stages of iconographic development, which 
makes the apparently sudden appearance of 
sophisticated sculpture of Hindu deities in an 
established iconography very far apart all the more 
remarkable. 

In southern India there are few significant 
sculptural remains from before the 6th century, 
long after images in stone had been produced in 
northern India. In the following century and later, 
some of the richest and most iconographically 
complex images in southern India were created on 
a monumental scale in rock-cut caves, reliefs, and 
monoliths, and later in structural temples. At Bad- 
ami in northern Karnataka, for example, a series 
of rock-cut caves were excavated into a cliff-face 
with in one cave (number 3), dated by inscription 
to 578 CE, including large reliefs of Visnu seated 
on Ananta (see fig. 3), and as Varaha, Narasimha, 
and Trivikrama. At Mamallapuram (Mahaba- 
lipuram) on the Tamil coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
the Pallava dynasty’s port in northern Tamil Nadu, 
are huge images dating to the 7th century of 
Mahisasuramardini, Somaskanda, Gajalaksmi, 
and Visnu as Varaha and Trivikrama. 

The uniformity of iconography for Hindu 
deities, the material manifestation of the myths 
and cosmologies of the epics and Puranas that has 
enabled individual deities to be recognized across 
a vast area for over 1,500 years, is one of the strik- 
ing features of the Indian artisitic tradition. This 
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Fig. 3: Seated Visnu on Ananta, Badami (cave 3), Karnataka 
(photo by Crispin Branfoot). 


consistency is all the more remarkable when the 
means of transmission of this iconography is con- 
sidered. The stone images that have survived are 
heavy, difficult to transport, and often fixed in 
place; the rarer metal and widespread terracota 
images were more portable. Stone images did cir- 
culate, however: for example, early Mathuran 
images have been found in Gandhara, and Gupta- 
period images from Sarnath as far away as Bengal, 
far from their site of production. With no paper 
until the 11th century or later, drawings on cloth 
may have circulated around the region. But far 
more important, in considering how iconographic 
conventions moved, is to consider the movement 
of the artists who embody that knowledge through 
practice, rather than any textual codifications. 
Oral literature and performance traditions were 
undoubtedly significant means for the dissemina- 
tion of iconographic knowledge. The emphasis on 
orality and the visual transmission of knowledge 
in Kushana-period Mathura, for example, is sug- 
gested by the very limited number of Hindu 
inscriptions (around 10 of the known corpus of 
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around 290) compared with the many Buddhist 
and Jain ones (Srinivasan, 1997, 314-315). 


Principles and Practice 


Iconography is one of the essential elements of 
artistic practice in the production of Hindu 
images, together with correct iconometry, pro- 
portion, and measure (talamdna). Correct ico- 
nography (pratimalaksana) enables both the 
identification of the image and an understanding 
of its meanings. Given the wealth of images 
produced across India over the past two thousand 
years, the classification oficonography has resulted 
in the production of extensive shastric literature 
on the topic dating from the 6th century and later, 
and considerable research relating texts and 
images (Dallapiccola, 1989; Nardi, 2006). 

The key iconographic variables in the produc- 
tion of Hindu images are mood, pose or posture, 
number and type of heads, the number and pose 
of the arms (hasta), gesture (mudra), attributes, 
and the associated vehicle (vahana). The four 
moods in which images are depicted are medita- 
tive, pleasureable or benign, heroic, and terrify- 
ing. Images are depicted standing, sitting, reclining, 
or dancing. For standing figures, a key variable 
is the degree of bhanga or body flexion to either 
side of the central vertical, creating a stable, 
erect figure in equilibrium (samabharga) or 
the many figures in the graceful, sinuous posture 
with curves at neck, hips, and ankles (tribhanga). 
Further variations of the standing posture include 
figures on one leg or with one foot placed on 
top of an object or figure. The seated postures 
similarly vary with both legs crossed with one or 
both legs resting on the thighs (ardhapadmasana 
or padmasana), to having one leg hanging 
down from the pedestal with the other flat or 
raised. Each posture is appropriate for the differ- 
ent moods and characters of deities. Some pos- 
tures are characteristic of particular images: Visnu 
as Anantasayana is the most common reclining 
deity, though reclining images of a mother and 
child are known from central northern India 
in the 9th and 10th centuries. The language of 
dance in Hindu iconography is most commonly 
associated with Siva in his forms as Natesa or 
Nataraja, but other deities, including Ganesa 
(> Ganapati/GaneSa), Krsna, the mdtrkas (see 
> Siva), and the Tamil poet-saint Campantar, 
may occasionally adopt graceful dance postures 
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alongside the numerous celestial attendant danc- 
ers and musicians. 

The type and number of heads is also indicative 
of identity. Images with animal heads include 
GaneéSa (elephant), Varaha (boar), and Narasimha 
(lion). Multiple heads are not encountered so 
often: images of > Brahma, known from the 
5th century CE, with four, and Skanda (Karttikeya; 
> Murukan) with six, are the most common, but 
Siva may also be depicted with up to five. Kash- 
miri images of Visnu Vaikuntha have lion and 
boar heads on either side of a human head. The 
face alone is not a significant variable: Siva’s verti- 
cal third eye is one of the few distinctive facial fea- 
tures of images. Headwear and hairstyle may 
suggest a particular deity, such as Siva’s matted 
hair containing a skull, a crescent moon, and a 
diminutive > Ganga, or Visnu’s tall regal crown 
(kiritamakuta). 

Together with the active postures of some 
images, hand gestures (> mudra) are the clearest 
indication of the shared language of the visual and 
performing arts, though far more are used in 
+ dance than in painting and sculpture. These 
mudras may be grouped into functional or expres- 
sive gestures, using one or two hands, and those 
that impart grace but have no specific meaning. 
Expressive one-handed gestures include the hand 
held with palm facing out, and with the fingertips 
up (abhaya, have no fear) or fingertips down (var- 
ada, benevolence). The gestures of greeting or 
devotion (afjali) and meditation (dhyana) are the 
most common two-handed mudrds. The compar- 
atively limited range of mudras used in the depic- 
tion of Buddha images in India makes some of 
them very important in identifying the event, and 
indeed the related place, in Sakyamuni’s life — for 
example, bhimisparsamudra for his enlighten- 
ment at Bodh Gaya or dharmacakramudra for the 
first sermon at Sarnath. Jain images are shown in 
only two postures and mudrds: standing in 
samabhanga with arms at the sides, or seated 
crosslegged in meditation. The great number and 
variety of Hindu deities means that it is often the 
attributes held or placed nearby deities that sug- 
gest their identity rather than the mudra alone. 

From the 5th century on, images held attributes 
as standard. A deity’s attributes are often distinc- 
tive, suchas Visnu’s conch (Sankha), discus (cakra), 
and mace (gada), or Siva’s trident (trisiila). Visnu’s 
attributes may also be personified as anthropo- 
morphic images in their own right. Other weap- 
ons may be carried by multiple deities, such as the 
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bow and arrow. Other objects carried include a 
stylus, an elephant goad (arikusa), various musical 
instruments, a bell, a flower, a parrot, a water pot, 
or a rosary (> mala). Few of these attributes alone 
are iconographically specific to a deity. Further 
classification of images may be made based upon 
which hand holds which attribute. Visnu’s 24 
forms vary on the basis of which of his four hands 
holds the cakra, gada, sankha, and lotus (Gopina- 
tha Rao, 1916, 227-244). It is through a combina- 
tion of these attributes, the posture, and gesture 
that images have been defined. 

The iconography of an individual image can 
often be supported by additional figures, the clear- 
est of which is the animal vehicle (vahana) on 
which a deity rides, such as the bull-mount Nandi 
for Siva, Garuda for Visnu, the lion or tiger for 
Devi, peacock for Skanda, and so on. For some 
minor deities, such as the astadikpdlas (the eight 
directional guardians), it is the vehicle alone that 
can most easily identify each image. The iconogra- 
phy of some images is conveyed by their 
association with other deities, including divine 
couples or Somaskanda groups (Siva with Uma 
and Skanda). Conjoined images include images of 
Siva and Visnu in one body as Harihara and Siva 
and Devias Ardhanarisvara. Larger groups of dei- 
ties include the seven or eight mother goddesses 
(matrkds), the nine planets (> navagrahas), and 
dikpalas. Each may be identified as an individual 
deity, but their meaning is principally as a mem- 
ber of the larger group. 

Naturally there are regional variations upon 
common themes in the range of deities depicted 
and the iconographic conventions used for par- 
ticular deities. Siva in the Tamil country is nor- 
mally depicted with a deer leaping from his 
fingertips and holding an axe, for example, rather 
than his more familar trisila (trident). Durga’s 
iconography in the Tamil region is also signifi- 
cantly different from that found elsewhere in India 
from the 6th century. From the earliest images 
known through to the pandals (temporary pavil- 
ion) made each year for durgapiijd in West Bengal, 
the multi-armed goddess appears triumphant at 
the climax of the battle with Mahisasura, her lion 
attacking the buffalo, from whose severed head 
the demon emerges. But in a striking rock-cut 
cave panel measuring 4m by 2.5m dating to the 
late 7th century at Mamallapuram, Durga is shown 
riding into battle on her lion mount against a 
buffalo-headed demon clutching a club, with 
their warrior attendants all around (Dehejia & 
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Tartakov, 1984). But this midconflict iconography 
did not become the norm in this region and was 
unusual at the time. From at least the early 10th 
century on, a more passive pose was adopted for 
most images of the victorious Durga in Tamil tem- 
ples, standing erect (samabhanga) on the severed 
head of the defeated buffalo (see fig. 4). Images of 
some other dynamic deities, such as Narasimha 
as the killer of Hiranyakasipu, were similarly 
shown as relaxed, standing figures in the 10th to 
12th centuries in this region. But iconographic 
conventions are not static in any region: in the 
later 16th and 17th centuries, sculptors created 
very energetic, large images of Narasimha. Never- 
theless, the degree to which the iconographic con- 
ventions established through practice from the Ist 
century BCE through their codification and stan- 
dardization in the 4th-6th centuries CE across 
South Asia have been retained into the present is a 
striking feature of the artistic tradition. 


Multiplicity and Meanings 


A consistent critique of Hindu images by their 
Western observers into the early 20th century was 


Fig. 4: Durga, Pullamangai, Tamilnadu (photo by Crispin 
Branfoot). 
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the prevalent iconography of multiple arms for 
anthropomorphic images, and sometimes heads 
and legs too. As D.M. Srinivasan has convincingly 
demonstrated, this multiplicity convention was 
established in the Rgveda and applied consistently 
to deities associated with the act of creation on a 
cosmic scale (Srinivasan, 1997, 5). In the forma- 
tive period for image making, from the 2nd cen- 
tury BCE through to the 5th century, it was 
used only for Hindu images. Jain and Buddhist 
images are two armed only in the early period as, 
unlike their Hindu counterparts, they are not 
cosmological creator deities; multi-armed Bud- 
dhist images only developed from the 8th and 
9th centuries on. 

From the 5th century on, many Hindu deities 
are depicted with an even number of arms: four 
is common, and, if more are desired, it will 
invariably be eight rather than six. Images of 
Ardhanarisvara are unusually three armed, with 
two on the right, male side, and one on the female 
side. Explanations for the multiplicity convention 
for deities arms and the attributes they hold have 
varied. The many attributes can convey aspects of 
the deity’s multiple powers and their character. 
Multiple arms can also suggest a greater degree 
of dynamism to a static sculpture, particularly evi- 
dent for the aggressive Durga. Additional hands 
may also enable identifying attributes to be held. 
However, attributes can be on the pedestal, some 
are not specific to a particular deity or are indistin- 
guishable, and hands do not always have attributes 
(Srinivasan, 1997, 12). As noted above, multiple 
heads are less common and clearly related to the 
deity’s identity. Multi-legged images are very rare: 
two images of Sadasiva with six heads and four 
legs at Khajuraho are among the few known exam- 
ples (Desai, 1996, 58, 60). 

The meanings attributed to the iconography of 
an image have often been interpreted from shas- 
tric or puranic sources, but the relationship 
between text and image is notoriously inexact. 
Since the first serious studies of sculpture and 
Silpasastra (theory of art) in the early 20th cen- 
tury, scholars have spilled plenty of ink seeking to 
explain the relationship between literary theory 
and artistic practice. Many scholars have been dis- 
mayed to find no consistent or complete corre- 
spondencebetweentextandimage;therelationship 
has often been presented as a simplistic dichotomy 
between prescription and description (Dallapi- 
ccola, 1989). Instead of such an binary approach, 
literary and visual images need to be understood 
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as two separate and related expressions of an 
abstract, mental image of the deity. 

The editing and translation of treatises on paint- 
ing and sculpture were established in the early 
20th century, iconography being one element in 
the broader discussion of all manner of topics 
within, for example, the Visnudharmottarapurana 
and Mdanasollasa (Nardi, 2006, 5-16). The sections 
on iconography are invariably concerned with the 
descriptive classification of images: how many 
heads, arms, and attributes, and which mudras 
should a deity have. Only on some occasions 

do they also refer to the meaning of an attribute 
or symbol. The four faces of Brahma, for example, 
are identified with the four Vedas in the 
Visnudharmottarapurana (3.44.5—9), while the water 
pot he holds symbolizes the entire world, and the 
rosary symbolizes time (Nardi, 2006, 109). 

Much of the scholarly literature on Hindu 
sculpture has engaged in the identification of spe- 
cific iconographic forms, and well-informed anal- 
ysis and speculation on their meanings. But very 
little evidence exists for how specific, identifiable 
images were understood before the 19th century; 
the metaphysical meanings ascribed by some 
scholars may not have been understood by many 
viewers, whose “devotional eye” would have seen 
these images in a different manner. Nevertheless, 
the meaning of some Hindu iconography is both 
clear and remarkably stable over a long period: the 
standing four-armed Visnu in abhayamudra with 
his attributes and crown has conveyed ideas of 
kingship, authority, stability, and accessibility for 
over two thousand years from the earliest pre- 
Kushana images from Mathura. The authority of 
an image can also be conveyed by its centrality in 
a composition and through the standard principle 
of hieratic scaling. 


Images in Context 


With so many different images to classify, many 
studies present the range of iconography with little 
understanding of the specific context (geographi- 
cal, historical, architectural) in which they were 
seen and used. More sophisticated studies inter- 
pret the meanings of iconography by relating 
images to contemporary texts and their physical, 
material context. 

A good example of the potential for icono- 
graphic research is the form and meaning of the 
Siva liriga. Lingas have been variously interpreted 
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as images of metaphysical transcendent, unknow- 
able abstract and creative cosmic energy. The ear- 
liest known lirigas date to the later centuries BCE, 
as sculpted images or within reliefs. Some are sim- 
ple abstract images, while others have a single face 
emerging from the smooth, cylindrical shaft 
(mukhalinga). One of the earliest, largest, and 
most striking lirigas is located in the 12th-century 
Parasuramesvara Temple at Gudimallam in south- 
ern Andhra Pradesh. Dating to around the Ist 
century BCE/CE, this 1.68 m high liviga is notable, 
not only for the anatomical accuracy of the penis 
shaft, but also for the standing two-armed figure 
of Siva in front of it, holding an axe and water pot 
and standing on an animal. No other linga from 
any period or region is directly comparable to this 
extraordinary image, but the combination of 
abstraction and anthropomorphism in images 
of Siva is retained, either within the single image 
or among several related ones. The dynamic ico- 
nography of emergence has been used to express 
the understanding of Siva’s unfolding nature from 
transcendency or unity to materiality and multi- 
plicity (Srinivasan, 1990). In his litiga form, he 
is the formless and undifferentiated Parasiva 
(“Highest Siva”). Mukhalingas with one, or up to 
five, faces of Siva emerging from the cylindrical 
shaft embody his form as Sadasiva, the stage when 
the undifferentiated Siva begins to take form. 
These mukhalingas were created from very early 
on and were popular in the Gupta period in north- 
ern India. Multifaced lingas are less common 
but may be interpreted as expressing the further 
unfolding of Siva before his fully material, 
approachable form as MaheSa, from which all his 
manifestations arise. The unfolding of Siva dis- 
cussed in the Agamas is thus represented by the 
three iconographic forms of the deity: lirga, 
mukhalinga, and marti. 

This iconographic theme is embodied within 
specific architectural contexts, emphasizing the 
importance of interpreting the meaning of images 
in relation to not only contemporary textual 
sources but also the context in which they were 
seen. The mid-6th-century cave temple at Ele- 
phanta has long been celebrated for the monu- 
mental image of the three-faced Siva that 
dominates the southern wall of the cruciform 
interior facing the north entrance, but an under- 
standing of the whole cave-temple’s iconographic 
program reveals an all-encompassing experience 
of Siva in his various forms. At the west end of 
the east-west axis is the garbhagrha (“womb 
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chamber,” main shrine) with the liriga entering 
through four entrances guarded by dvdrapdlas 
(“door guardian”). The emergence of Siva’s triple 
reality was visually understood by the devotee 
approaching this liriga from the east, seeing the 
monumental image of Sadasiva to the left, and 
then, while circumambulating the cave temple, 
eight further accessible manifestations of Siva as 
Natesa, Kalyanasundara, Gangadhara, Lakulisa, 
Ravananugraha, Ardhanarisvara, Andhakasura- 
vadha, and Siva and > Parvati on Mount Kailasa (Col- 
lins, 1988). 

As scholarly understanding of the meaning and 
symbolism of the Hindu temple increased along- 
side the interpretation of sculpture, so the need 
has arisen to understand Hindu iconography 
within an all-encompassing architectural and spa- 
tial context. In a pioneering exhibition on North 
Indian temple sculpture, attention was drawn to 
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the importance of understanding Hindu images 
as parts of an architectural whole, “as an integral 
part of a more comprehensive spatial experience 
and cosmological system” (Desai & Mason, 1993, 
29). Iconography, and often style too, are deter- 
mined by architectural location. In the icono- 
graphic hierarchy, the second most important 
images are the deities in the central exterior 
wall offset on axial alignment with the central 
image in the garbhagrha. These are active manifes- 
tations of the central deity, family members, or 
the sanctum deity in iconic form emphasizing 
these images as secondary shrines (Desai & 
Mason, 1993, 128-129). 

It is this understanding of Hindu images, as an 
iconographic program within an architectural 
whole instead of individual images, that has been 
discussed by D. Desai on Khajuraho (Desai, 1996). 
She bases her discussion on the texts of two of 


Fig. 5: Great Penance relief, Mamallapuram, Tamilnadu (photo by Crispin Branfoot). 
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medieval India’s most important philosophical sys- 
tems, > Saiva Siddhanta and Vaisnava > Pajficaratra. 
She makes it clear that these were the determining 
influences on the distribution of sculpture with a 
hierarchy of emanation from the garbhagrha’s 
main image, to those in closest proximity in 
central niches on the exterior walls (bhadras), 
through to the subsidiary images in the niches 
of the basement, outermost walls, and the super- 
structure. D. Hudson has similarly addressed 
the interaction of text and image in his detailed 
study of the iconographic program and meanings 
of the late 8th-century Vaikuntha Perumal Temple 
at Kanchipuram in Tamil Nadu (Hudson, 2008). 

The detailed study of Hindu iconography in 
particular regions or sites has fruitfully developed 
a deeper understanding of the shifting layers of 
meaning and ambiguity of interpretation of 
images. The interaction of Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jain iconography in the pre-Gupta period contin- 
ued later. The iconography of > Sarasvati, for 
example, first appears in a Jain context with an 
image dated to Kanishka year 54 (c. 180 CE), 
found at Kankali Tila near Mathura. The iconog- 
raphy of Sarasvati as a two- or four-armed goddess 
holding a book, and indeed other goddesses, con- 
tinued to be shared by Jain and Hindu artists in 
subsequent centuries (Pal, 1994; Orr, 2005). 
A similar iconographic sharing or “slippage” is 
demonstrated by the iconography of Siva as 
Daksinamurti, the seated teacher beneath a tree, 
or as the yogic Lakulisa, both of which share ele- 
ments of Buddhist iconography. 

That Hindu iconography can be variously read 
by different audiences is clear, and this has been 
demonstrated in detail in two contexts. At Mamal- 
lapuram there is a monumental rock-cut relief 
that has been variously interpreted by locals, 
visitors, and scholars, since at least the 1790s, 
as depicting either Arjuna’s Penance or the 
Descent of the Ganga. Siva is clearly depicted 
in varadamudra (+ mudrds) making an offering 
to a bearded ascetic, standing beside a river in 
which ndagas (snakes; > sacred animals) swim. 
On either side of the these deities are many other 
animals, including a huge four-tusked elephant, a 
shrine to Visnu with seated figures and animals 
beside it, and many flying celestials; over 150 ani- 
mals and figures are depicted across the whole 
relief. The interpretation hinges on the bearded 
ascetic: Is this Arjuna receiving the divine weapon, 
the pasupata, from Siva ina scene from the Kiratar- 
juniya? Or is he Bhagiratha persuading Ganga 
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Fig. 6: Nataraja, Sembiyan Mahadevi village, Tamil Nadu 
(photo by Crispin Branfoot). 


to fall from heaven? But instead of “either/or,” it 
has been persuasively demonstrated that both 
meanings can be understood, a visual demonstra- 
tion of slesa (double meaning; Kaimal, 1994). 
But the meanings of this relief may further be his- 
torically situated as a visual prasasti or divine 
dynastic lineage of the Pallava kings who were the 
patrons of the site (Rabe, 2001; see fig. 5). Such a 
political reading of Hindu iconography has been 
argued by several scholars for the monumental 
relief of Varaha rescuing Bha (+ Bhtdevi) at 
Udayagiri in central India. In a detailed study 
of Udayagiri, M.D. Willis has demonstrated how 
this 5th-century relief formed one element in the 
creation of the whole site as a demonstration of 
the Gupta claim to be universal sovereigns with a 
special devotional relationship with Visnu (Willis, 
2009). 

Such detailed research demonstrates the schol- 
arly move from the study of iconography as the 
identification of individual deities to the explora- 
tion of images’ meanings to different audiences in 
specific locations and periods. The image of a 
four-armed Siva dancing inaring of fire as Nataraja 
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Fig. 7: Monumental Siva, Murdeshwar, Karnataka (photo by Crispin Branfoot). 


(Gnandatandavamirti) is one of the most famous 
icons of Hindu art. The symbolism of this image 
was famously interpreted by A. Coomaraswamy 
(1918) as representing Siva’s five cosmic activities 
(paricakrtya) in Saiva Siddhanta: creation (srsti), 
preservation (sthiti), destruction (samhara), con- 
cealment (tirobhdva), and release (anugraha). His 
persuasive interpretation has been enriched, how- 
ever, by further context-sensitive study of Nataraja 
in 9th- and 10th-century Tamil Nadu, where such 
an interpretation is complemented - or perhaps 
supplanted — by the understanding of Siva as a 
destructive lord of cremation grounds, and as a 
dynastic emblem of the Chola dynasty, under 


whose rule the image became commonplace in 
stone and as a processional icon (Kaimal, 1999; 
Zvelebil, 1998; see fig. 6). 

Other Hindu deities have similarly developed 
regional iconographies. Images of Jagannatha 
with his brother Balabhadra and sister Subhadra 
are instantly recognizable by their simple images 
with huge eyes and short torso. The two gods also 
have short projecting arms. Such images are site 
specific to the Jagannatha Temple at Puri in 
> Orissa, and this distinct iconography can be 
traced not to a written Sastra, but to the Hinduiza- 
tion of a local tribal deity presented in the form 
of a wooden pillar. Images in the recognizable 
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modern form date from at least the 13th century 
(Eschmann eft al., 1986). One further example of 
site-specific iconography is that of Srinathji wor- 
shipped at Nathdwara in Rajasthan. The distinct 
form of the standing Krsna holding Mount 
Govardhana above his head to protect the 
cowherds of Braj from Indra’ wrath is known 
early on: a magnificent 4th—5th-century sculpture 
of Krsna Govardhana, about 2.1 m high, was 
found in Varanasi, and Krsna is similarly depicted 
in a 7th-century relief at Mamallapuram. But 
the modern association of this iconography and 
its widespread representation in cloth paintings 
(piccavais) and prints can be traced to the migra- 
tion ofa specific image of Krsna Govardhana from 
Braj to Rajasthan and the foundation of the 
Srinathji Temple in 1670 (Skelton, 1973). 


Adaptation and Contestation in 
Colonial and Modern India 


The study of Hindu iconography across South 
Asia over two thousand years is concerned with 
the choice of deities, how to depict them, and the 
meanings they have conveyed to their viewing 
audiences. In the past two centuries, Hindu ico- 
nography has remained conservative, yet the 
established visual conventions have enabled new 
deities to emerge, shifting emphasis on the myth 
and iconography of familiar gods. 

The Bhagavadgita is today among the most 
famous of Hindu scriptures. But despite its great 
antiquity and position within the > Mahabharata 
and the many premodern commentaries upon it 
by> Sankara, > Ramanuja, > Madhva, > Abhinav- 
agupta, and others, its great appeal is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. The iconography of Krsna 
instructing Arjuna on the battlefield at Kuruksetra, 
the two of them in a chariot, or the theophany of 
Krsna revealing his majestic, cosmic form to 
Arjuna, are not features of the Hindu visual tradi- 
tion until the very end of the 18th century in some 
paintings, only becoming widespread from the 
late 19th century in mass-reproduced “god post- 
ers” (> citrakatha, paintings, and popular prints). 
This is the result of the transformation of the 
Bhagavadgita’s status as a popular text by the 
reformers of the “Hindu renaissance,’ especially 
the > Ramakrishna Mission, and the stimulus it 
provided to the development of the nationalist 
movement for independence (King, 1989). It is 
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the iconography of the Bhagavatapurana that 
has appealed to artists before this, not the 
Bhagavadgita. 

The development of new technologies of mass 
reproduction have also impacted Hindu iconogra- 
phy. Cheaply produced paintings of deities were 
probably produced at many pilgrimage centers 
before the 19th century, though only those made at 
Kalighat in Calcutta and Puri in Orissa have sur- 
vived in any quantity. But the introduction of chro- 
molithographic presses from the late 1870s has 
enabled images of deities to be produced and dis- 
seminated on a scale not previously possible. The 
impact on Hindu iconography may be seen in two 
processes. First, the distribution of images of local, 
region-specific deities across greater parts of India 
has made regional pilgrimage centers and their 
deities more widely known. The iconography of 
+ Ayyappan from Sabarimala in southern Kerala, 
seated in utkatdsana with his right hand in 
cinmudra, has become widely known in the past 
four decades, for example, as a result of the wide- 
spread dissemination of his image and the conse- 
quent popularity of his pilgrimage center. 

Alongside the increasing variety of Hindu 
images is the increasing standardization and cre- 
ation of a relatively homogeneous national ico- 
nography of Hindu visual culture through the 
medium of “god posters,” calendars, comic books, 
and films. As was noted above, a striking feature of 
early Hindu iconography is the degree to which 
deities are depicted in a similar manner across 
great geographical distances before modern com- 
munications, and yet mass reproduction does 
seem to have created an even greater degree of 
unity to Hinduism through visual reproduction. 
The interaction of Hindu iconography, contempo- 
rary politics, and the meanings of images is 
an established field of inquiry and is evident from 
at least the 5th century in northern India, for exam- 
ple at Udayagiri, and yet, the politicization of 
Hindu iconography in the past century is notable. 

The image of Bharat Mata, “Mother India,’ is an 
“invented” tradition from late 19th-century Ben- 
gal that drew upon European concepts of the 
nation-state, progress, order, and patriotism, 
Hindu mythological elaboration, and ritual wor- 
ship of goddesses. Her iconography was famously 
depicted by Abanindranath Tagore in his circa 
1905 painting of the goddess domesticated as a 
Bengali woman but with four divine arms holding 
a wheat sheaf, some white cloth, a palm-leaf man- 
uscript, and some beads, as the emblems of nation- 
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alist aspiration towards economic and cultural 
self-sufficiency: food, clothing, secular learning 
and spiritual knowledge (Mitter, 1992, 295). Over 
the course of the mid-20th century, the identify- 
ing attribute of the goddess’ iconography became 
the flag of nationalist (and then independent) 
India, often accompanied by a sword. Shifting 
meanings are also evident in the iconography of 
the > Ramayana’s chief protagonists with the rise 
in recent decades of the Hindu right: Rama, 
Laksmana, and > Hanuman have all become more 
militant and muscular in their representation - 
and indeed massively depicted - a trend for other 
public sculptures (Kapur, 1993; Lutgendorf, 2003; 
see fig. 7). 

The iconographic conventions that were estab- 
lished in the early centuries of the Common Era to 
represent the deities of the Hindu pantheon have 
been both remarkably resilient and consistent, 
while allowing flexibility in their interpretation 
and meaning. This combination of tradition and 
dynamism within Hindu iconography continues to 
this day in the circulation of mass-reproduced 
printed images for the bazaar, the contestation 
over iconography by contemporary artists, and the 
construction of massive public sculptures, all 
alongside the continued production of canonical 
murtis for worship in the temples of India and the 
transnational Hindu diaspora. 
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CRISPIN BRANFOOT 


A Methodology 


Hindu iconography and art, as a part of a bigger 
picture of the artistic expressions of ancient India, 
can be understood properly only if we pay atten- 
tion to the fact that they are closely associated with 
the typical ecological system of the subcontinent 
(see Vajracharya, forthcoming). In order to justify 
this assertion, I will explain this new methodolog- 
ical approach, then analyze the visual representa- 
tions of some Vedic divinities (> Vedic gods) 
whose attributes dramatically changed after the 
Aryans settled in their new homeland, thus giving 
birth to Hindu iconography of the classical period. 


A New Methodological Approach 


Someaspects of Hinduiconographyhaveremained 
as enigmatic for modern scholars as they were for 
the ancient authors of the > Sanskrit texts of the 
classical period. Most Hindu gods, for instance, 
walk barefoot and wear no upper garment. 
Although their bodies are sumptuously adorned 
with precious ornaments, they wear simple 
clothes, a lower garment called a dhoti (or sari 
for women) of muslin or other beautifully 
woven materials, tied around the waist. The excep- 
tion to this rule is the sun-god Surya and his 
son Revanta, who wear long tunics and heavy 
boots. The author of the 7th-century CE work 
Visnudharmottarapurana 67.1-17 explains the 
exception by saying that the light emanating from 
the body of the sun god is so harsh that his body 


needs to be well covered to escape harm. The 
author also tells us the solar garb is equipped with 
a girdle called yaviyariga. This unusual word is 
actually a Sanskritized word for aiwiyaonghen, the 
star-studded sacred waist girdle of the Persian 
sun-god Mitra (Banerjea, 1974, 487). Although 
ancient Sanskrit texts on art do not mention such 
a Persian connection, this word, yaviyanga, 
informs us that the unique iconography of the 
sun-god derives from the solar cult of Persia. But 
why did India borrow Persian iconography for the 
image of Stirya, particularly when the solar cult 
was such a dominant feature in preexisting Vedic 
images and rituals of India? 

Another enigma that has remained bewildering 
for centuries is the popularity of sexuality (srngara) 
in Indian art and Sanskrit literature. The great 
playwright and poet > Kalidasa considered > Siva 
and > Parvati to be his divine parents. Yet he 
describes the lovemaking of the divine couple on 
their honeymoon night in the cave of a Himalayan 
mountain. How could such a reputable poet, who 
advocated that marriage is only for reproduction 
(RaghV. 1.7), describe the srrigdra of his divine 
parents? Traditional Sanskrit scholars believe that 
Kalidasa deserves to be rebuked. Thus in tradi- 
tional Sanskrit schools, Kalidasa’s Raghuvamésa is 
taught not from the beginning, where the poet 
expresses his devotion to his divine parents, but 
from the fourth chapter. 

South Asian art, in my opinion, is almost like a 
language. People in general understand and speak 
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this language fluently without knowing the rules 
of its grammar. The artists are not grammarians 
either, although they are capable of expressing 
their visions elegantly. We can understand the 
rules and exceptions of this hidden grammar only 
if we are aware of the core significance of Indic art 
and iconography. Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu art 
and iconography actually derive from the ever- 
lasting pre-Hindu and pre-Buddhist concepts of 
agrarian people whose life cycles are dominated by 
the typical natural phenomena of the subcontinent 
such as a period of aestivation relieved by the sud- 
den arrival of the monsoon rain. 

The heat and drought of the aestivation period, 
which lasts for more than three months, are so 
intense that they threaten the lives of human 
beings and creatures alike. Thus, the arrival of the 
monsoon rain in June brings great joy to all living 
beings of the subcontinent. Even more important 
is the fact that the three months of summer mon- 
soon rain and a brief winter monsoon rain lasting 
about a month are the main source of water for 
agriculture, on which life and livelihood of the 
subcontinent depend significantly. However, the 
monsoon rains are always unpredictable. Every 
year people of the subcontinent feel that they are 
on the verge of drought and famine, which occur 
in many parts of the subcontinent more frequently 
than is recorded in history. We must pay greater 
attention to the monsoon not because of its annual 
regularity but because of its unpredictability and 
people’s intense craving for the monsoon rain. 
With this observation, one can realize that the 
Indus Valley region, which receives little rain, is 
part of the aestivation/monsoon culture. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere (Vajracharya, 2007), in Vedic 
texts the pippala (Hind. pipal; bot. Ficus religiosa) 
is described as a plant that heralds the arrival of 
monsoon. Therefore, the immense popularity of 
pippala in Indus Valley art suggests the thirst for 
monsoon rain. This view correlates with the natu- 
ralistic representations of wild animals in the seals 
of the valley. Since the animals cannot survive 
without green forest, such representations imply 
that the Indus region was not as arid as it is now. 

Neighboring regions like Afghanistan and Tibet 
lack the intense drought of summer and monsoon 
rains. In those regions, planting season begins at 
the end of hibernation, when the vernal sun melts 
the snow, thus making the soil moist and fertile. 
This explains the reason for the immense popular- 
ity of the solar cult in hibernation culture. But in 
the aestivation/monsoon culture, solar light is 
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usually taken for granted, and the life-threatening 
harsh winter is unknown to the inhabitants of the 
Indian subcontinent. This striking difference 
between aestivation/monsoon culture of the sub- 
continent and the hibernation culture of neigh- 
boring regions helps us distinguish the original 
Indic characteristics from external elements intro- 
duced by new immigrants. 

Ironically, however, the earliest textual refer- 
ences to the aestivation/monsoon culture are found 
in Vedic literature, a contribution of Indo-Iranian 
peoples who came from the other side of the 
Hindukush Mountains and were thus unfamiliar 
with the monsoon prior to their migration to the 
subcontinent and adoption of the local culture. 

Although earlier scholars believed that there is 
no reference to monsoons in Vedic literature 
(Mcdonell & Keith, vol. II, 1967, 439), a careful 
study of the literature indicates that more than 
25% of the literature is directly related to the aes- 
tivation/monsoon culture. The authors of the 
Vedic literature frequently pray for the monsoon, 
because the availability of fresh vegetation for 
their cattle and the success of planting time and 
harvest depended more on the monsoon rain than 
the water of the river Sarasvati and the Indus. 
Thus, it is fascinating to see the striking difference 
between the Avesta and Rgveda, both compiled 
by the same group of Indo-Iranian people 
who identified themselves as Arya or Aryan 
(Skt. arya). The Avesta includes early materials, 
which belong to the period when the Aryans lived 
in the region located in or around modern-day 
Afghanistan, where agriculture begins in the 
spring after a long hibernation. This text does 
not show any familiarity with the aestivation/ 
monsoon culture of Indic subcontinent. But the 
Rgveda, composed around 1500 BCE, contains 
the elements of both the hibernation culture and 
aestivation/monsoon culture. In the hymns of 
these earliest Vedic texts, as exemplified by the 
well-known Mandikasukta (Frog hymns) from 
Rgveda 7.103 and Atharvaveda 4.15, we can see 
how the Aryans began to realize the significance 
of monsoon rain soon after they settled down in 
their new homeland. 

Like the Vedic > rsis, the > astrologers of the 
subcontinent were also concerned with the 
monsoon rain because they thought that their 
knowledge of the movement of heavenly bodies 
and the formation of clouds would allow them 
to predict the arrival of the monsoon and the 
amount of rainfall. Information that we get from 
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these two sources occasionally can be verified 
with references to the monsoon found in Pali and 
classical Sanskrit literature; hence, it indicates the 
continuity of aestivation/monsoon culture in later 
periods. 

Most closely related to the Vedic and astrologi- 
cal sources on aestivation/monsoon culture are 
the artistic expressions of the subcontinent 
ranging from the Indus Valley civilization (2500- 
1500 BCE) to the classical period (c. 3rd cent. BCE 
to 1300 CE). Both spatially and temporally, there 
is a big gap between the art of the Indus Valley 
civilization and the artistic heritage of the classical 
period that began to appear on the banks of the 
Gangetic Valley around the 3rd century BCE. 
Apparently, however, the artistic expressions of 
both these civilizations were based on shared con- 
cepts, closely related to fertility and agrarian pros- 
perity. For example, the concept that “hair is 
vegetation and vice versa” first appeared in the 
Indus Valley seals of clay relief depicting seated 
yogin-like figures. They are shown sometimes with 
shrubs, other times with a pippala branch growing 
out of the head of the figures (Vajracharya, 2007). 
This concept of the hair-vegetation identity is 
clearly recorded not only in Vedic literature but 
also in classical-period manuals for art works and 
Sanskrit literature such as the > Purana literature 
of same period, which describe the fresh vegeta- 
tion of the monsoon as the body hair of the mother 
goddess Sakambhari or the head hair of the cre- 
ator god Brahma. Prana is another concept preva- 
lent throughout the history of Indic art, which I 
will discuss shortly. 

Even before the beginning of the classical 
period, most of the prominent elements of 
Vedic civilization had became gradually obsolete. 
Important Vedic rituals such as the horse sacrifice 
(asvamedha; > yajna) were no longer performed, 
although some great Gupta emperors endeavored 
to revive it. Even the names of some important 
Vedic deities were almost forgotten. This is why 
when Indian artists began to depict divinities in 
human form, they had to borrow the Persian ico- 
nography of the sun god. This does not mean that 
Vedic literature was no longer related to the artis- 
tic expressions of India. On several occasions, 
such renowned art historians as A.K. Coomaras- 
wamy and S. Kramrisch have demonstrated that 
the Vedic materials are helpful for understanding 
the art of the classical period. According to 
A.K. Coomaraswamy, the popular foliage motif of 
South Asian art, which he designates as “the plant 
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style” is Vedic art (Coomaraswamy, part 2, 1971, 
19). A.K. Coomaraswamy and S. Kramrisch do 
not explain the logic behind this relationship 
between the Vedas and Indic art satisfactorily. 
Only after I began to compare Vedic literature and 
Indic art under the guidance of these great schol- 
ars did it become clear to me that even after most 
of Vedic culture - particularly the immense popu- 
larity of the solar cult - entirely disappeared, many 
aspects of monsoon culture mentioned in Vedic 
literature remained intact. They were renewed 
every year either when the dry summer season 
turned into the rainy season or when it did not 
happen as expected. Vedic rsis tried prayers for 
rain, and the astrologers tried to predict it. The 
artists of the subcontinent also tried to bring 
the monsoon rains. Indian people appreciated art 
not only because it is aesthetically pleasing but 
also because the sight of the work is powerful 
enough to affect nature and human life. Thus, the 
work of art has to be not only beautiful but 
also auspicious (> auspiciousness). As a rule, any- 
thing closely or remotely related to drought and 
infertility is inauspicious. “The plant style” noticed 
by Coomaraswamy is actually the meghapatra, the 
stylized representation of rain clouds pregnant 
with aquatic creatures of the atmosphere 
(Vajracharya, 2003). 


Varuna and Indra 


There is a general trend throughout the history of 
Indic culture that divinities and divine figures, 
who were not originally associated with rain, 
become regarded in secondary development as 
rainmakers. For instance, Varuna, an important 
Vedic deity, was originally the god of the night 
sky representing the primeval water, the ocean 
of the netherworld, as EB.J. Kuiper (1983, 148- 
150) has aptly shown. The god was great 
because he controlled the cosmic order, rta. 
In later developments, however, already in the 
Vedic period Varuna had become a god of the 
Indian monsoon, as exemplified by Atharvaveda 
4.15.12, in which the god is asked to bring the rain 
so that the speckled-armed frogs would start 
croaking along the watercourses. Since he con- 
trolled the cosmic order, the transition to his 
bringing rain was not that difficult to accept, 
because the regularity of cosmic events was 
believed to be identical with the annual events 
such as seasonal changes, the cycle of hot summer 
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ending with the arrival of monsoon rain being the 
most dramatic annual cosmic events. According 
to this belief, new creation begins annually in 
autumn, after the dissolution of the world during 
the monsoon. 

Similarly, the prominent Vedic god Indra, who 
was originally a solar deity, able to melt frozen riv- 
ers and lakes of the harsh winter, gradually became 
the most prominent rainmaker. The original story 
of Indra and Vrtra is, undoubtedly, a creation 
myth (see > Vedic gods, 773; > asuras, 472). Mod- 
ern scholars have presented this view quite con- 
vincingly (Kuiper, 1983, 13-14; Brown, 1942). In 
terms of the relation of the myth with seasons, 
possibly, in Afghanistan it was associated with the 
spring season, when frozen rivers melt and the 
planting season begins. According to Indian tra- 
dition, however, as we know from Yaska’s Nirukta 
(2.16; 7.23), already by the 5th century BCE, the 
story of Indra and Vrtra was understood as the 
legend of drought and rain. This interpretation, 
which is so closely associated with the typical 
Indian climate, was not the invention of one 
author, but is a part of a large pattern that we see 
repeatedly throughout the history of Indic culture. 
A careful study of Rgvedic hymns associated with 
the myth shows that the nucleus of this symbolism 
actually began even in the Rgvedic period since 
the fight of Indra and Vrtra is depicted there sev- 
eral times using the imagery of rain. For example, 
compare Rgveda 1.32.13, where Vrtra is described 
as using the lightning, thunder, fog, and hail to 
fight Indra. This does not mean that in the Reveda 
Indra is regarded as the god of monsoon rain. 
Vrtra, rather than Indra, is here in control of the 
phenomena of rain and hail. In the list of rain gods 
mentioned in the frog hymn of Atharvaveda, 
Indra is not even alluded to. The interpretation of 
Indra’s fight with his enemies including Vrtra, 
however, developed in India in such a way that it 
paved the way for him to be the prominent god of 
the monsoon. After defeating the demon, the 
entire range of atmospheric phenomena came 
into the control of Indra. Just as in the case of 
Varuna, the transition was smooth because Indra, 
as a counterpart of Zeus, was considered the real 
owner of lighting bolt even before the fight with 
Vrtra in India. 

Such interaction of Vedic gods with aestivation/ 
monsoon culture resulted in Hindu iconography, 
as one can see in their artistic representations of 
the classical period of India. Varuna is shown in 
art holding a water pot and standing in water 
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or on the mythical creature makara. Although this 
water pot is not shown in an inverted position, it 
does echo the Vedic description that Varuna 
makes monsoon rain by pouring the water from 
heaven. In the classical period, he is the god of the 
ocean rather than the night sky. There are, how- 
ever, two oceans, terrestrial and celestial, an 
enduring concept that appeared first in the Reveda 
10.98.5-6, but continued throughout history. The 
rain that descends from heaven is the downward 
flow of the upper ocean. Thus, the mythical crea- 
ture makara became his animal-vehicle. In 
Bharatas Natyasastra the word dhdara, which 
means cloud water or the stream of the rain river, 
is used as a synonym for makara. This is the main 
reason that the creature is also believed to be the 
vehicle of the celestial river >» Ganga, which 
descends to the earth during the period of pre- 
monsoon rain (pravarsana), a crucial time for 
planting rice seeds (Vajracharya, 2009). 

Indra continued to hurl his powerful weapon 
vajra, the thunderbolt. He is usually represented 
in art holding this weapon as his main attribute. 
But in the classical period, he is often shown rid- 
ing an elephant. It is true that he is the leader of the 
storm clouds, the maruts, who are occasionally 
visualized already in the Rgveda as cloud animals 
along with the elephants. But nowhere in the early 
Vedas is Indra described as the owner of Airavata, 
the cloud elephant. Airavata, an interesting name, 
derives from the divine animal’s mother Iravati, 
the rain river of the monsoon cloud. In South India, 
particularly in Kerala, the sudden arrival of the 
monsoon is designated as the annual visit of the 
elephant. Even now in the Kathmandu Valley dur- 
ing the ancient festival of indramaha, Indra’ ele- 
phant is worshipped asa rainmaker. Indra remained 
popular even after the Vedic period because of his 
association with this supernatural animal Airavata 
and its ability to make rain. 


Sri Laksmi 


Perhaps the interaction between Vedic concepts 
and the aboriginal culture of India is more clearly 
visible in the merging process of Sri and Laksmi 
(> Sri Laksmi). The word $77 as a noun is found in 
both the Avesta and the Vedas. In Indo-Iranian 
literature this word sri signifies luminosity, beauty, 
and fertility. Such significance is based on the nat- 
ural phenomena of spring, when the radiant sun- 
light melts the ice and snow and makes the surface 
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of earth fertile and beautiful. On the contrary, 
laksmi literally means auspicious signs and marks. 
We cannot expect to find her mentioned in the 
Avesta, because the word as a name of a goddess 
symbolizes the phenomena of monsoons such as 
rain, mud, and lotus, denoting fertility and agrar- 
ian prosperity. Only after the interaction between 
the Indo-Iranian and pre-Vedic monsoon culture 
of South Asia did the words sri and laksmi become 
synonymous and the female deities presiding over 
the concepts associated with the words blended 
into each other and lost their original significance 
after many centuries. This is one of the few 
examples where we can see the development in 
some detail. 

In the Avesta, for instance, srila, “endowed with 
sri; is a frequently used adjective. Thus, Yima 
(Vedic > Yama), the first man and king, who is 
closely connected with the cult of the fertility, is 
repeatedly called srira. Because this first man rep- 
resents vernal light, he is capable of creating a new 
world after devastating snowfall. His story is based 
on the cosmogonal events that reiterate annually, 
harsh winter and heavy snowfall being the end of 
the creation and the vernal sunlight the renewal of 
the creation. Thus, Yima is responsible for not 
only the world of the dead but also the solar new 
year that begins on the day of equinox. Even these 
days the new year is celebrated in Iran and neigh- 
boring regions on the equinox. Moreover, in both 
the Avesta and Vedic literature, Yima or Yama is 
called Vaivasvata, “Descendent of the Sun” Like- 
wise, Satavaésa, a deity of fertility who possesses 
xvarenah, is called srira. Just like sri, the word 
xvarenah signifies a luminous principle that makes 
the land and creatures fertile. In the Avesta, this 
luminous principle denotes seed and seminal fluid 
as well (Gonda, 1969, 206). 

This explains why the deities and legendary fig- 
ures associated with fertility and renewal of vernal 
light regularly receive the adjective srira or srila. 
It is true that in both the Avesta and the Rgveda, 
sri means not only light but also beauty. However, 
for the ancient agrarian society, as J. Gonda 
correctly pointed out, beauty is not separable 
from the ability to reproduce and the fertility 
of land. Thus, sri actually means the beauty of the 
fertile cultivated land and human beings. Further- 
more, in both the Avesta and the Rgveda, Usa, 
who represents the first sunlight of new year, 
is described as the provider of sri. In accordance 
with the cosmogonic myth, as FB.J. Kuiper has 
aptly demonstrated, Usa represents the first sun- 
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light of the creation that begins in the spring 
(Kuiper, 1983, 159-161; Gonda, 1969, 181). Indo- 
Iranians new year always begins on the first 
day of spring. Thus, the sr7 granted by Usa must be 
vernal sunlight. The association of sri with the 
spring season survives even now in the religious 
calendar of India. According to the calendar, 
Vasantapaficami, the fifth day of spring, is also 
known as Sriparcami, the fifth day of sri. Very 
likely, the significance of this day is related to the 
Indo-Iranian new year. 

In the Rgvedic verse 6.26.6, the negative asrira, 
“deprived of sri,” is used for the unpleasant physi- 
cal appearance of a malnourished human being. 
This verse appears again in the Atharvaveda 4.21.6, 
hence indicating the popularity of the notion over 
an extended period of time. The malnutrition was 
caused by the failure of monsoon rain and severe 
drought. The existence of “the owner of skinny 
cows” is described in the Atharvaveda as a dread- 
ful consequence of intense drought. Skinny cows 
mean skinny owners. This phenomenon was 
expected to disappear with the croaking of the 
frogs at the onset of the upcoming monsoon. 
In both the Rgveda and Atharvaveda, the signifi- 
cance of sri is understood as agrarian prosperity 
devoid of inauspicious drought mainly caused 
by the failure of monsoon rain. The author of 
the Sathapathabrahmana 12.4.1.11, therefore, 
expresses his view in a short sentence: sriyo vai 
parjanyo varsati, “cloud releases rain which is 
no other than sri” The same Vedic text 11.4.2.10 
mentions that the loss of sri means hunger. Fur- 
thermore, this expression correlates with the pop- 
ular Vedic statement that “sri is the slippery mud 
(pilippila)” (SBr. 13.2.6.16; TaiSa. 3.9.5.3). 

Such Vedic expressions paved the way for the 
identification of the goddess Sri (originally signi- 
fying vernal light) with Laksmi. According to 
Sristukta, a Vedic text of a much later time, Laksmi 
is associated with moisture, mud, lotus, trumpet- 
ing elephants, and agrarian prosperity, which are 
the phenomena of the life-renewing monsoon. 
Thus, the text also states that the polar opposition 
of Laksmi is starvation, thirst, and unpleasant 
appearance. Such misfortunes are designated in 
the Srisikta as alaksmi. If we consider alaksmi not 
a name of a goddess but a word, then this word is 
actually synonymous with asrira used in the early 
Vedic text for describing malnourished physical 
appearance caused by the failure of monsoon rain. 
Moreover, in Srisikta, particularly in a different 
version of the Sukta found in the Manavagrhyasitra, 
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Sri-Laksmi is regarded as a mother goddess repre- 
senting the sixth day after the birth of a child, and 
she is praised there with the expectation of off- 
spring, grains, and domesticated animals. It is this 
mother goddess of agrarian prosperity who first 
appears in Buddhist shrines flanked by two cloud 
elephants holding inverted water pots above the 
goddess, either standing or seated on a lotus. She 
is known to Hindus as Gajalaksmi. Jains also wor- 
ship her as the great mother goddess. Despite her 
first appearance in Buddhist shrines, she does not 
belong to any particular religion, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, or Jainism. She is the goddess of aestiva- 
tion/monsoon culture, which was prevalent much 
earlier than the establishment of the religions. In 
fact, the culture predates the arrival of the Vedic 
Aryans, around 1500 BCE. 


Mother Sky and Amorous Divine 
Couples 


The Mandikasukta (Frog hymn) found in the 
Atharvaveda 4.15 mentions not only > asura 
Varuna but also maruts, Agni-Jatavedas, and 
Prajapati as the gods of monsoon rains. The asso- 
ciation of these gods with the monsoon must be a 
new element in Indo-Iranian literature because 
some of these divinities originated from the 
regions completely uninfluenced by the ecology of 
the Indic subcontinent. As I mentioned earlier, 
Indra, the most prominent rainmaker god during 
the post-Vedic period, is not even mentioned 
here. Clearly this Atharvaveda hymn was com- 
posed when the Vedic Aryan were still adopting 
elements from monsoon culture. 

Moreover, the deities presiding over the mon- 
soon clouds are visualized here as virile animals. 
This information indicates both the continuity 
and dramatic change in the traditional concept of 
Vedic Aryans. Dyauspitr, “Father Sky,’ along with 
Prthivimatr, “Mother Earth,’ for instance, is a 
Vedic concept of Indo-European origin, Greek 
Zeus Peter, and Latin Jupiter, being cognate to 
Sanskrit Dyauspitr. The word dyaus is derived 
from the root div-, to shine; thus it implies that the 
bright sunny sky is regarded as the father god due 
to the procreative energy of solar light. But in 
India, from the early Vedic period, as exemplified 
by this frog hymn, without replacing the Indo- 
European concept of bright sky as divine father, 
the cloud-god Parjanya is conceived as the father 
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god (parjanyah pita). It is this father god who is 
frequently visualized as a virile animal, either a 
bull or a horse. The same animals appear in early 
Indian art such as on the capitals and abacus of 
Asokan pillars (Vajracharya, 1999). Vedic rsis 
believed that these virile animals make the earth 
fertile with the shower of semen/rain. We clearly 
see here the interaction between two traditions: 
one belongs to hibernation culture in which plant- 
ing season begins when the long gloomy days are 
over and the earth becomes fertile as a result of the 
snow-melting, bright sunlight of spring. The other 
is related to aestivation/monsoon culture in which 
the monsoon rain is the cause of fertility. In the 
process of such interaction, already in the early 
Vedic hymns, including Reveda, dyaus is described 
as a female, who is often regarded as a mother 
goddess. A few examples may suffice. Rgveda 
10.63.3 refers to Aditi, the mother of ddityas, as a 
sky goddess. The same text (9.110.8) describes the 
sky as the mother of Indra. The author of the 
Satapathabrahmana (14.9.4.21) agrees, “The sky 
is pregnant with Indra.” We find clearer references 
to this notion also in the Atharvaveda (4.39.6), 
“the sky is a cow, Aditya is her calf.” 

One cannot expect to find the notion of mother 
sky in other Indo-Iranian or Indo-European lit- 
erature. This fundamental change shows that the 
Vedic Aryans were gradually incorporating the 
Indic concept of mother sky, who conceives dur- 
ing the aestivation period and gives birth to a rain 
child at the beginning of the planting season 
(Vajracharya, 1997, 2003). 

The story of mother sky did not replace the ear- 
lier concept of the divine couple of Indo-European 
origin, which survived throughout the history. 
Even these days in the Hindu wedding ritual, a 
groom says to his bride, “I am the sky, you are the 
earth.” Thus the iconography of the amorous cou- 
ple of Siva and Parvati, worshipped by their devo- 
tees as father and mother, echoes the concept of 
father sky and mother earth. There is, however, a 
different reason for an emphatic display of sexual- 
ity of these divine parents both in literature and 
art, for which reason Kalidasa should not be 
blamed. It is a part of a larger picture of Indian 
culture. Not only Siva and Parvati but also > Visnu 
and Laksmi and > Krsna and > Radha are repre- 
sented in art as amorous couples. Even the king 
and queen of the Nayaka dynasty of Vijayanagar 
are shown not only embracing each other inti- 
mately, but also with the king fondling the breast 
of his queen. How did such public display of 
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sexuality of royal couples become possible in the 
conservative society of Indic tradition? One can 
answer the question satisfactorily only if we give 
some attention to the fact that in ancient India, 
sexual energy is believed to be the polar opposite 
of intense drought and famine. This concept is 
actually based on India’s experience of repeated 
disaster of drought and famine. People might have 
realized that during a severe drought when food is 
scarce, reproductive energy does really dwindle. 
The authors of the early Sanskrit texts frequently 
refer to the notion that the rain produces food; 
food turns into semen, retas, which makes the 
livestock and the young couples fertile (SBr. 2.5.1.6; 
6.1.3.12; 14.9.1.13-16). The Suparnadhyaya, a pre- 
Common Era text dealing with the story of the 
sun-bird Garuda and serpents (> sacred animals), 
also relates that when the sun-bird created an 
intense heat and drought, women became unable 
to conceive and cows stopped producing milk. 
Thus, conversely, the sexuality of a young, healthy 
couple, full of procreative energy, is auspicious 
because it symbolizes fertility and prosperity. 

Perhaps the best artistic evidence showing the 
polarity between drought and sexuality is an 18th- 
century Nepali scroll painting depicting the story 
of Avalokitesvara of Patan, locally known as 
Bumgadya. The upper register of the painting 
shows a terrible battle between two rival kings of 
Magadha, who happened to be father and son. As 
a result, there was severe drought, which is 
described in the work symbolically depicting a 
typical Nepali fountain with makara spout with- 
out any water. The second register shows multiple 
images of Buddhist deities and religious activities, 
including a > yajfia ritual. The end of the drought 
is narrated showing a young couple making 
love in a chamber and a fountain discharging a 
huge volume of water (Vergati, 1995, 223-226; 
2005, 16). 


The Concept of Prana 


My view regarding the polarity between drought 
and sexuality becomes more evident if we observe 
the element of prana, a dominant feature of Indic 
art throughout history starting with the Indus 
Valley civilization, as exemplified by the Harap- 
pan nude torso of a male and multiple images of 
fat bulls. Previously art historians believed the ele- 
ment of prdna to be associated with the yogic 
practice of pranayama (breath excercise). But tex- 
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tual and visual evidence does dispels this view. 
The frog hymn of the Atharvaveda is again helpful 
in understanding the real meaning of prana in art. 
Earlier, I briefly mentioned that the hymn refers to 
skinny cows and their owners, who also lost their 
body weight due to lack of nutritious food. This 
statement is juxtaposed with the prana, which 
descends with monsoon rain. According to mul- 
tiple statements found in the other hymns of the 
Atharvaveda 11.4.3-5 and later Vedic texts such as 
Chandogyopanisad 7.10.1, all creatures and vege- 
tation procreate or multiply only when prana cas- 
cades down from heaven. Vatsyayana, the author 
of the Kamasiitra 6.1.12 (> kama), clearly states 
that a lover should be healthy (niruja) and potent 
(pranavat, i.e. endowed with prana). This state- 
ment is consistent with the view expressed in var- 
ious art manuals, where we find prohibitions 
against representing inauspicious emaciated fig- 
ures in art, but no objections to showing amorous 
couples, mithunas, around Hindu or Buddhist 
shrines. These sensual images are the prime exam- 
ples of prana, which remained popular through- 
out the history of Indic art. Furthermore, the 
element of prana can be found not only in the 
image of divine figures but also in the portrayals of 
ahealthy child. In contrast, the yogins are described 
in both literature and art as emaciated, for they 
practice austerity, sometime eating one grain of 
rice a day, as if they are deliberately creating the 
phenomena of aestivation. The Sanskrit word for 
austerity is > tapas, which also means summer 
heat. The artistic representations of the yogins, as 
we see in the 7th-century Mamallapuram (Mahab- 
alipuram) stone carvings and in a 17th-century 
Nepali sculpture of same medium, sharply con- 
trast with the voluptuous and robust body of mit- 
hunas of Indian art. Evidently, the element of 
prana in art has nothing to do with yogic concept 
of prana but with the agrarian concept of vitality 
and virility. 


Skanda-Kumara 


Although space does not allow me to treat the sub- 
ject in detail, here I should mention briefly that 
Skanda-Kumara (+ Murukan) was originally a 
rain child who was conceived by the sky mother 
for ten or eight lunar months. The period of gesta- 
tion was known to Vedic authors as samvatsara, 
which became synonymous with an annual year 
(12 months) in secondary development. In early 
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Vedic texts, when this word is used in locative case 
(samvatsare), it always indicates the end of sum- 
mer and beginning of rainy season, when frogs 
start croaking and even a broken branch becomes 
green. This is not a description of spring but mon- 
soon season because Indian frogs do not croak in 
the spring. 

Such Vedic concepts of atmospheric gestation 
continued to survive even in the classical period. 
Astrological texts, compiled around the 6th cen- 
tury CE or earlier, usually include a chapter called 
Garbhalaksana (symptom of [atmospheric] preg- 
nancy). For some reason, however, scholars who 
studied the cult of Karttikeya-Kumara in detail did 
not realize that originally he was a rain child con- 
ceived by cloud mothers known to Vedic literature 
as Amba, “Mother,” Meghayanti, “Female Cloud, 
Stanayanti, “Female Thundering Cloud; and so on. 
These mothers were identified as Pleiads because 
the rise of Pleiades (Skt. krttikd) in India coincides 
with the atmospheric pregnancy in autumn. 
Karttikeya, the son of Pleiads, is born annually 
when the monsoon begins. In the Kathmandu Valley 
even now, the birth of the child-god is annually 
celebrated exactly at the end of samvatsara, when 
frogs start croaking. Furthermore, planting season 
officially begins there only after the celebration of 
the birth of the child-god. The peacock became 
the mount of the child-god because the loud cry of 
the bird, just as the croaking of the frogs, heralds 
the arrival of the monsoon. A Sanskrit word for 
the bird is kalapaka, a nominative derived from 
the onomatopoeia related to noise such as “kal 
kal” (Hind./Nep. khal bal). Although in South 
India the birth of the Karttikeya-Kumara as 
Subrahmanya is celebrated few days earlier, it 
takes place at the time for planting rice in that 
region as well. 

The close correlation of samvatsara with Indic 
seasons may indicate that this is purely Indian and 
unrelated to Indo-European or Indo-Iranian heri- 
tage. But we have good reasons to believe that not 
only in India but also in other parts of the ancient 
world a year was not necessarily composed of 12 
months. Compare the word December, which 
actually means “tenth months.’ Only after the 
Roman emperors added two additional months 
did December become the twelfth month. Like- 
wise, in ancient Iran a month of winter was not 
counted; hence a month preceding the month 
called viyakhna, “ice free? was designated as 
anamaka, “nameless” (Hastings, vol. III, 1908, 
128). Linguistically, anamaka is an Indo-Iranian 
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word shared by ancient Persian languages and 
Sanskrit. Such evidence indicates that very likely 
the Vedic Aryans, even before they came to India, 
were accustomed to the concept that one year 
means ten active months, two months of harsh 
winter being inactive. Because of this, it became 
easier for them to adopt the Indian concept of 
atmospheric gestation of ten lunar months as a 
samvatsara. 


Recumbent Visnu 


If we try to find solar symbolism in the iconogra- 
phy of Visnu, it would not be that difficult to find 
it both in art and in literature. For instance, in the 
Vedas Visnu is frequently described as a divinity 
who traverses the universe with three strides sym- 
bolizing the apparent progress of the sun through 
the atmosphere. This Vedic concept developed 
into the myth relating to the dwarf incarnation of 
the puranic Visnu. But in the Puranas he is also 
described as a great god who slumbers at the end 
of creation and wakes up with the new creation. 
According to Indian calendar, the god slumbers 
for four months of the rainy season. In art he is 
shown relaxing on the coil of giant serpent Ananta 
floating upon the water of the cosmic ocean 
ekarnava, “single ocean” (> sacred animals). This 
ocean is so named based on the view that the 
celestial and terrestrial oceans will merge and 
every component of the cosmos, including the sun 
and moon, will be covered by water. 

A unique feature of recumbent Visnu’s iconog- 
raphy is the giant lotus that emerges from his 
navel while he sleeps. The creator-god > Brahma 
sits upon the lotus and mediates peacefully. The 
ancient Indian believed that the annual year is the 
micro-representation of the macrocosmic time. 
Thus, Visnu actually slumbers on the cosmic water 
of the rainy season. The iconography of recumbent 
Visnu, as A.K. Coomaraswamy pointed out, actu- 
ally derives from the story of non-Vedic semidi- 
vinity > yaksa, who is also depicted in ancient 
Indian art with the lotus vine merging from his 
navel. Symbolically such iconography is closely 
associated with the fertile mud that is the source of 
the lotus, which in turn symbolizes prosperity. 
Thus in an ancient sculpture from Amaravati, the 
lotus vine emerging from the recumbent yaksa is 
shown as kalpalata, the wish-granting vine bear- 
ing precious ornaments as fruits and flowers of the 
plant. Although the yaksa is represented here as a 
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giant, his reclining posture and the lotus vine as 
his umbilical cord indicate that the yaksa shares 
some characteristics of a newly born child. (As a 
matter of fact, in the ancient Indian tradition of 
art, it is difficult to find a child represented as a 
child. The facial and bodily features of newly born 
Siddhartha Gautama and Vardhamana Mahavira 
almost always appear the same as those of adults.) 
Thus, we find further support of my argument that 
the yaksa actually symbolizes the mud, which is 
visualized as a child in the following statement 
from the Srisiskta: 


Kardama [mud, manure, the mud of the rice- 
field (of planting time)] and ciklita [slime] are 
Sris offsprings... We, the creatures, have come 
into existence through kardama. 


This mud child is the twice-born dvijanman. He 
was first conceived by atmospheric mothers, but 
soon after he was born at the end of samvatsara 
(RV. 1.140.2), he entered in the womb of the earth 
mother who gave birth to the child again as a seed- 
ling. This mischievous child is a yaksa or kumara. 
The divine child Kumara is not always divine or 
benevolent. Sometime as a yaksa he turns into a 
malevolent demonic child, responsible for spread- 
ing infectious diseases. 

A reclining childlike figure with the cloud/lotus 
vine emerging from the navel and other parts of 
his body is also shown repeatedly on the Ajanta 
ceiling paintings. Such representations are signifi- 
cant because the subject of the ceiling paintings is 
atmospheric gestation (Vajracharya, 2003). The 
child depicted on the ceiling represents the fetus 
in clouds, whereas the yaksa like figure with 
the lotus umbilical cord symbolizes the second 
birth of the child. Agrarian prosperity depends on 
the healthy birth of this mud child. Thus, the 
umbilical cord is represented in the Amaravati 
example as a wish-granting vine. Undoubtedly, 
however, the nucleus of this concept goes back to 
the Reveda, where we find reference to a rain 
shower of gold and cloud mothers Apas giving 
birth to a golden fetus hiranyagarbha. The word 
pas stands for rain cloud, not for ocean (Vajracharya, 
1997), which also correlates to the statements 
from the puranic literature that describe the 
reclining Visnu as Garbhodakasayin, “One Who 
Slumbers in Amniotic Water of [Cosmos].” Thus, 
the iconography of reclining Visnu is another 
example of the Vedic solar deity becoming a 
supreme god of aestivation/monsoon culture. 
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Vasudeva, the Atmospheric Drum 


A popular Hindu story relates that on a stormy 
night when the > Yamuna River was flooded, 
Vasudeva escaped from prison and saved the 
life of his newly born child, Krsna. Although 
Vasudeva is interpreted as a patronymic word for 
Krsna, the cult of Vasudeva is not, however, the 
same as the cult of Krsna. For instance, the former 
has no association with Krsna’s romance with 
Radha and gopis. The early cult of Vasudeva was 
popular in India around the 1st century BCE when 
not only Hindus but also foreigners, such as the 
Greek ambassador Heliodorus, were accepted as 
devotees of the Vaisnava deity. The Greek ambas- 
sador erected a pillar in Beshnagar in honor of the 
deity. The pillar is still standing in situ, but the 
image of Garuda surmounted on the pillar is miss- 
ing. This is actually one of the earliest Hindu mon- 
uments to have survived. 

In the > Mahabharata and Amarako§sa, Vasudeva 
has an interesting epithet Anakadundubhi, “A 
Drum called Anaka.” According to the epic, this 
name was given to him at his birth because the 
gods, foreseeing that Visnu would take a human 
form in his family, sounded the heavenly drum 
Anaka for joy. This Hindu story, however, does 
not explain the significance of anakadundubhi 
in the Buddhist Jataka story and its association 
with the much earlier Vedic belief that the sound 
of the thunder is the sound of the celestial 
cloud drum. Jataka 2.344 tells that Gnakadundubhi 
was made of a golden crab’s claws. When this 
divine crab died, asuras made the cloud drum, 
alambaradundubhi, out of a claw, whereas the 
Dasarha warriors of the earth made the Anaka 
drum out of the other claw. There was prosperity 
in the kingdom of the Dasarha because the sound 
of the Anaka drum could make rain. 

Keeping the tradition of the hibernation culture 
of their earlier homeland, Vedic priests continued 
the custom of beating the drum in the mahavrata 
ritual performed “at the winter solstice, for the 
purpose of driving away influences hostile to the 
return of sun” (Mcdonell & Keith, vol. I, 1967, 
368) even though in most of the Indian subconti- 
nent, one does not need to worry about the return 
of sun. Thus, as usual, in Vedic literature cloud 
and rain symbolism of the drum also began to 
appear, alongside the solar cult. For instance, 
Jaiminiyabrahmana 2.404 and 3.105 relate that 
the sound of the atmospheric drum (antarikse 
dundubhayah) causes the aerial water pots to 
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overflow (adhikumbhah paryayanti). Likewise, 
the sound of the earthly drum (bhimidundubhi), 
whose mouth is covered by the skin of a bull, rains 
when bitten ritually (varsuka parjanyo bhavati 
3.118). Thus, Vasudeva’s epithet, Anakadundubhi, 
may suggest that Vasudeva received this epithet 
because originally he was a divinity of the thunder 
cloud. His real name, Vasudeva, the god of vasu, 
“agrarian prosperity, resembles Vasudhara, wor- 
shipped by Buddhists as the goddess of the rice 
paddy. The Vedic version of Vasudhara is vasor 
dhara, symbolically identified with a cow. Her 
milk is rain flowing from her breasts as clouds 
(SBr. 9.3.3.15). The agrarian wealth, vasu, is also 
associated with the frogs. According to the Rgvedic 
frog hymn 7.103.10, the greenish-yellow frogs 
who croak at the beginning of the monsoon are 
the givers of vasu. 


Conclusion 


These examples illustrate that the artistic expres- 
sions of ancient India can be understood properly 
only by acknowledging that they are closely 
associated with the ecology of the subcontinent. 
Lacking any works of art, except some earthen 
wares, for more than a millennium (c. 1500 BCE 
to 300 BCE), Indian iconography and art are 
marked by a huge gap or dark period. Ironically, 
this is the period when Vedic literature and early 
Buddhist and Jain texts were composed. Thus, 
only in some rare cases, such as the investigation 
on Sri-Laksmi, can textual and visual sources 
help us to see the multiple stages of development. 
Most of the time, an early stage of development, 
such as Vasudeva’s association with “the cloud 
drum,’ is detectible, but any further development 
is lost. Despite such difficulties, our methodology 
based on the careful observation of the typical 
ecology of the Indian subcontinent and neighbor- 
ing regions helps us to see how the amalgamation 
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of hibernation culture of Indo-Iranian origin 
and aestivation/monsoon culture of the subconti- 
nent played a distinct role in the creation of 
the iconography and art of India. This methodol- 
ogy, I believe, may open a new door for further 
investigation. 
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